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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous 
mankind—neither 


of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with 


precipice 
to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 


fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dnu For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—_— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS, 


We do not know what reply was made by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers last night to the speeches of the 
Liberal leaders earlier in the week. Liberals may make 
them quite welcome to ridicule any appearance of dis- 
union and indecision in these speeches, for the appear- 
ance is only superficial—there is at last a clear pros 
of a reconstitution of the ae fragments of the 
Liberal on a firm basis. e projected mr re 
tion of the party is in a fair way to completion, and when 
it is completed there will be room within it for every 
Liberal “ agitator” to urge the question or questions to 







which he ially devotes his all the 
vee buateien It is the ¥ der of th » da eye tis 


should do 20; proclamation of differ 
not imply disorder. 


Lord Hartington did not enter at any length upon the 
Hastern Question in either of his chief speeches in 
Scotland. He contented himself with throwing the 
ee of the present war upon Lord Beacons- 
field’s Cabinet, owing to their having taken too narrow 
a view of British interests in the matter. ‘For two 
years,” he said, “it has been evident to everyone 
who considered this question that the peace of 
Europe would be broken if better relations be- 
tween the Turkish Government and the people of 
those Provinces could not be established. And yet, 
while the peace of Europe was thus in imminent danger 
of being broken, there were people in this country—too 
many members in.this country—who could see in all 
these questions nothing whatever e the question of 
the security of our route to India. I do not say, by any 
means, that that is a false view of the case—it was one 
view of the case which a British Government was bound 
to take; but what Ido maintain is that it was a totally 
one-sided and totally inadequate view of the case.’ 
The only way in which peace could be preserved 
lay in ameliorating the relations between the Christian 
popsieies and their rulers, which could only be done 

y the co-operation of the European Powers, and this 
co-operation was rendered impossible by the obstinacy 
with which Her Majesty’s present Ministers stuck to a 
fixed idea of British interests. ‘“ Our Government have 


boasted,” Lord Hartington said, ‘and the boast was, I 
think, repeated by Lord Salisbury the other day, that 
the policy which they are pursuing was a selfish policy. 
y y are pursuing oe 
Now, I am not going to say that a selfish policy is 
necessarily a wrong one for a British Minister to pursue, 
but I do maintain that if a Government pursues a selfish 
policy it ought to be, not only selfish, but intelligent. 


A policy which looks entirely to our own interests, 
omitting all consideration of the interest of other States, 
is not intelligent, because, however naturally we may 
take that view, it is impossible to expect that it will be 
taken by other nations.” 


Lord Hartington, expressing his own personal opinion 
and not speaking officially, advised the Scotch Liberals 
not to make the Disestablishment of the Kirk a test 
question at next general election, but declared for him- 
self that ‘‘ where there is so little real rivalry, where the 
exertions of one Church have been only rivalled or 
by the exertions and sacrifices which have 
been made by the other, it strikes a stranger as strange 
that in this state of things some way cannot be found 
which shall remedy that sense of injustice—a growing 
sense of injustice—which is felt by ag Pagers as of the 
Free and i gst | i 


} ty is 
accom advice. i the Nonconformist 
8a, fet ihis declaration tend Hartington at 


inburgh, though of necessity cautiously phrased, is a 
great ‘political aeons which all who profess and call 
themselves Liberals will have to take account of, and 
which will stimulate the great mass of the Liberal 
party, in conjunction with the Liberation Society, to 
renewed efforts in the cause of religious equality. His 
lordship’s statement on the subject is more than we 
ventured to hope. He has set the ball rolling, and no 
consideration of party interests can now stop it.” 


The enthusiastic reception with which Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain have met in Rochdale says much 
for the p of English Liberalism. Asa testimony 
to the value of political organisations after the Birming- | 
ham type, it is at least as ey as this week’s demon- 
strations at Edinburgh and Glasgow. Rochdale, it may 
be presumed, will forthwith add one more to the hundred 
associations which have sprung up since the recent in- 
auguration of the “federal’’ body in Birmingham. We 
sincerely hope the statement may be correct that 
Wednesday evening’s meeting was only the first of a 
series which Mr. Chamberlain and his friends mean to 
hold in the course of the winter. We can conceive no 
more profitable work in which a Liberal statesman can 
be engaged in these times. It is useless, as well as 
nonsensical, to sneer, with Lord John Manners, at the 
new Union, as heing .® ** Venetian oligarchy ;” or to 
compare it, with a daily contemporary, to an American 
“caucus.” The former reproach comes with a pariicu- 
larly bad grace from the poetical Postmaster-Gen:2ral, 
who, rather than endanger “ our old nobilitie,” would 
consign every national interest and institution to per- 
dition. The flimsiness and shallowness of the “ caucas ”’ 
analogy will be apparent to anyone who chooses to 
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compare the and methods of the | to the Government—also came in for a large share of 
American 0 Beh aes tite supposed relative. | opposition and criticism. It was mentioned, for 
“Whe dispute in the Staffordshire rint and bolt trade 


instance, that the Provincial Qorrespondence, a } 
tallll- was 
—which, for nearly six months, has been the cause. of 


entirely kept by the Government out of this 
— to a of workmen and their 



















in the habit of calling honourable members “ block. 
has at last been settled by the arbitration of 


heads,” and so on, such compliments being frequen 
of = to Professor Virchow. Richter a Cone 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. The masters, on the plea of me 
dulness of trade, proposed a reduction of 10 per cent. 


emned this as well as that of the 
Ecclesiastical Co » who had been i in 


certain matters,and whom Herr Richter advi to 


on the price-list drawn up by them, con with the ; ae as ; = : ro ~ 
men’s representatives, in 1872. A strike ensued; and fund (a2 > nile) ie a lane oe ore rs ge 
after i bad lasted fifteen weeks, representatives from this item. In the end, Bo eieieak ular t ignation io 


both sides met at Birmingham to try if they could come 

to terms by “ conciliation.” This well-meant endeavour 

failed, and it was then agreed to refer the matter to Mr. 

E Chamberlain as arbitrator, who, on the 19th of last 

month, received a tation of twenty-seven—fifteen 

from the masters’ side and twelve from the men’s, 

After some days’ deliberation, Mr. Chamberlain 

awarded the masters a reduction of from 5 to 15 

per cent., according to the various descriptions of 

articles, Arbitration, if it is worth anything at. all, 

means loyal submission to the final sentence, and it is 

therefore a little disappointing to learn that the men 

last. Monday protested against Mr. Chamberlain’s award. 

So, at any rate, the report goes. However, they have 

not transgressed the limits o a verbal protest, and there 

is no reason to doubt that the workmen will faithfully 

abide by the new agreement—until their own turn of 

victory comes, as come it will some day. The conduct 

of the nut and bolt makers, in this instance, is hardly 

reconcilable with the utter eae which Looe 

le are disposed to regard as the sole charac ic 

| of trades unionism. Three shillings per week is a heavy 

; sum to deduct from a workman’s wages, yet that was 

| the proportion paid during many weeks by those at 

work for the support of their brethren on strike. This 

sort of “selfishness” is at all events compatible with a 
spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of the many. 


promised not to do it. again, whereupon the estimate 
was passed. 


Every time a sabre rattles in the streets of Belgrade, 
or # few hendred thousand francs arrive there from 
Russia, the Hungarian and South German Press whirl 
up a storm of indignation at the base ingratitude of 
Servia, which, of course, finds an immediate echo in the 





to Servian gratitude. They can only either express their 
contempt for the pany adversary of the Porte for failing 

to defeat the Turks, and to gain the independence of the 
State, or upbraid Prince Milan and all his Serbs for 
trying again. Thusat present the Hungarian and South 
German Press is significantly commenting on the fact 
that, a few days ago, the third million of roubles arrived 
in Belgrade for the Servian war-chest, and that on Tues. 
day 280,000 napoleons were received from the same 
source. Thisis coupled with the information that Prince 
Milan is about to proceed immediately to the front,and 
that consequently Servianaction again becomesimminent. 
Now, if Russia means to redeem her pledge, that. she does 
not intend to annex a foot of Turkish territory in Burope, 
and yet at the same time is quite determined to settle 
the es Question for good, as far as it touches the 
Danube at least, it must be clear to those who believein 
Rassia’s sincerity that Servia, Montenegro, and Bosnia ~ 
will be called upon at the proper moment to do their i 
share of the work. And it must be y clear to 
those who do not believe in Russia’s single-mindedness, 
that if she is actuated by the unscrupulous principles 
attributed to her, she will certainly not forego such 








Tuesday's sitting of the Prussian Landtag was in 
many points instructive and amusing. First of all, it 
is significant of Berlin’s progress in the march of 
civilisation that 150,000 marks were demanded for in- 
creased prison accommodation. Their State Lottery 
estimate—receipts 4,000,000 marks, expenditure 90,000 
marks—was passed without debate. Yet, if we mistake 
not, proceedings are now being taken against some 800 
Prussian subjects for playing in foreign lotteries. Yet 
it is perhaps natural that a trade which brings in 334 
marks for every one mark expended should be jealously 
monopolised by a paternal Government. The State 
Printing Office estimate—receipts 1,874,700 marks, ex- 
penditure 1,049,400—was also passed without oppo- 
sition. So we should think. when we compare the 
cost of the British blue-books to the public with 
these figures. The Royal Porcelain Works estimate 
was somewhat opposed and criticised by Virchow, who 
i demanded a higher standard of art. The estimate for the 
Be Gazette (Staatsanzeiger) did not come off so smoothly. 
Py Complaints were made that whilst the ministers’ 
| speeches were always printed in ezrtenso, those of the 
members were scarcely noticed. Exception was also 
taken to the fact that the editor of the non-official por- 
tion was an official who, whilst he could say what he 
liked about other editors and journalists, was protected 
by his position as an official, and always had the Public 
Proseeator at his elbow to help him. To this the Go- 
vernment Commissioner replied that the editor very 
seldom took advantage of his position, and that other 
journalists and editors could say what they liked, so 
that there was really very little difference between 
them. Herr Cremer remarked, hereupon, that the 
difference was that the editor of the Gazette could say 
what he liked without having to prove it, but that 
though the others could say what they liked also, the 
end of it was that they were imprisoned—and that was 
a very sensible difference. The estimate, 93,000 marks, 
for the Press fund—a fund to support. parers friendly 





Hangary, where, however, in Hungary at least, the 
bitterness against the Serbs is largely on the increase, 
partly in consequence of the prominence which the 
Miletics trial is obtaining. 





The Conservative press in France continues its. re- 
proaches on the tone of its English contemporaries. with 
regard to the present political crisis. The “barking” 
of the Times seems to have a particularly jarring 
on its ears. The Figaro of the other day—a paper, by 
the way, which has not kept the promise on the © 
eve of October 14, to drop politics and return to its old 
vocation as a chronicle of society—sums up the crimes 
of the “journal of the ou ” as follows :—‘ Nobody can 
forget the ignoble part which, like many other English 
papers, it has always played.” Sweeping this, and a 
trifle tuitous. But, secondly, in the Franco-Ger- 
man War the Times “swooped down like a raven on 
expiring France.” This is accounted for, the Figaro 
hints, by the fact that the Times was in the pay of 
von Bismarck. Thirdly, by parity of reasoning, it may 
be inferred that it is now in the pay of the Re- 
publican committee. Fourthly, the language which 
the - Times condescends to use of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon is of a kind from which the worst Radical 
print would shrink. These sins it shares with 
the greater number of English and Belgian papers. 
Their “abject insults” and “nauseous caricatures” 
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have not “even the excuse of being witty.”” With the 
are of discrediting France, they joyfully cover with 

(ordures) the man whom Parliament has placed at 
the head of the nation. The Marshal, we are told, may 
be criticised, not insulted. “There is not,” says the 
Figaro, ‘a single French journalist who would debase 


his pen by abusing a foreign potentate, even the most 
abominable tyrant.” The motive of our infamous con- 


Furie cheer tan akon at for “it is at Paris, and at 


The text of the letter addressed by the Father General 
of the Company of Jesus to Father Carci, and sent for 
publication by Cardinal Simeoni to the Voce della Verita 
and the Osservatore Romano, is now before us. It is not 
a polite document. Father Beckx tells Father Curci that 
the latter “‘ has got into his head certain opinions which 
he is pleased to call political, but which in reality touch 
the most sacred interests of the Church.” Then follows 
a recital of the circumstances which have led up to 
Father Curci’s request for discharge from the Order, 
which, as he is unwilling to accept the alternative of 
renouncing his “‘ notions,” the Father General 
concedes to him. He concludes by hoping that the recalci- 
trant Padre will go to heaven. Some additional facts, 
not referred to in the letter of Father Beckx, have now 


been laid before the world. After being forbidden to 
preach at Rome and Turin, the choice was offered 
Father Curci between three courses—either to retract 
his i opinions as to the Temporal Power, 
or to the Indies, or to withdraw from the Order. 
The Father, as we know, chose the first course; 
and wrote the letter of retractation which has since been 


published, This was not held sufficient at the Vatican, 
and Cardinal Simeoni demanded a promise that the ob- 
noxious view should never be mentioned, even in private 
ceattnon , the manne ares being the same. Not 

ing either to e a dishonouring-concession, or 
to go to the tropics, Father Curci chose the remaining 
alternative, and applied for his discharge from the 
Order. It is thus to all intents and purposes true that 
Father Curci has been dismissed, and dismissed on 
political opinions ; and the fact that he 
himself applied for his discharge does not, under the 
circumstances, alter the substance but only the form of 
the matter. What with the French elections and the 
affair of Father Curci, the credit of Cardinal Simeoni 
has suffered severely. It is said that no small dissatis- 
faction is felt with him at the Vatican. In neither 
controversy does the Vatican come off with fiying 
colours, 





It is rumoured that the spike at the top of the 
pickel haube, which is now in course of issue to the 
English infantry, does not gtve satisfaction, and 
is to be replaced by a distinctive badge for each 
regiment. Now we fave no particular affection for 
the spike, which is neither useful nor ornamental. 
Something might be said for it if the British soldier 
were in the habit of butting his enemy in the stomach, 
and it would also have its use if the same worthy needed 
an electric shock from the clouds to stimulate his 
energies, As he is not in that parlous condition, and 
ramming not being yet a portion of our drill system, we 
ive up the spike without a murmur. It is a very dif- 


erent matter, however, when we find it suggested that | qua 
each regiment should bear a distinctive decoration on 
the new helmet. In former times, such ornaments were 
common enough on forage caps and shakos, and much 
they were prized by the service. But the 
tailed very great inconvenience on the cl 


ng Sears. 


ment, owing to the necessity of keeping eve seers A 
store in the Empire moaied: with the tadees” For 

reason it was ined, sorely against the feeling of 
the army, to abolish all saplenenial: Gistinetions except 
the colour of facings, and the reform is said to have 
resulted in some economy and great convenience to the 
department. the substitution of badges 
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eins. 

however, think that Lord Beaconsfield, unless he wishes 
join in rendering the Church of England con- 

ure in the eyes of its critics, can be congratala 

on the selection he has made; and it passes our belief 


nes list awaiting preferment, none could be 
found whose deserts were not more ing than those. 
of a literate who had passed his time for the last three 
years as one of a body of curates in a Bristol church 
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ns, 
peste yee hoe ee ee 
aid of T so late in the year, and conse- 
quently the Russians will up ee began ———_ 
h to secure a position by the beginni Spring 
which will place them in the best sree vantage 


such a step in favour of 
i e such steps, as soon as mi i 
ia solved,’ as thay be best: caloulaiod: to suppedt the 
Turks under the crushing blow they are about to suffer. 
It is wearisome work having to point out over and 
over again that the Russian plans of operations, both in 
Europe and in Asia, however much they may have 
suffered in detail owing to the brilliant defence made by 
the Turks, were omuetivoniasl as a whole, and, having 
been once decided upon, were never abandoned. The 
cause of the checks that have been suffered by the 
Russians did not lie so much in a miscalculation of the 
forces the Turks were able to put in the field, as in an 
under-estimation of their ability to make full use of the 
advantages afforded them by an excellent armament, — 
and the advice and assistance, both military and financial, 
that have been showered upon them from various 
rters. Could these conditions continue, the Turks 
might still successfully resist the Russians for a con- 
siderable time to come. Bat, pares, Hh them, 
whilst a rifle can be turned out in a , and a 
breech-loading gun in a week, it takes at least 
seventeen years to manufacture a soldier, and until 
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autonomon rifles and autonomon cannon have been 
invented to. go into action alone, no amount of 
arms and ammunition, and no amount of officers, 
will help them when there are no men left to fire them 
off, or to be led against the enemy. Things are rapidly 
approaching this stage. After three months of repulses, 
which must have seemed to the Russian commanders 
like a fearful nightmare, the practically numerical 
superiority of the Turks has been entirely wiped 
out. The superior weapon the- Turks prac- 
tically increased the number of their troops in exact 
proportion to the inferiority of the Russian arm. But 
now the losses which the Turks have suffered, and the 
reinforcements which the Russians have received, 
quite reverse the conditions, so that the thread may 
now be taken up by the Russian commanders where it 
was cut at Plevna, at the Schibka, and at Delibaba, and 
be followed up in its integrity with all chances of 
success, as though that three months’ nightmare had 
never impaired the prestige gained by the Russians 
when they crossed the Danube, pushed the Turks over 
the Schibka, forced Abdul Kerim into the quadrilateral, 
and barred the way to Osman Pasha. 

Now, going back to this period, regarding the three 
months’ ‘eok of the Russian advance as non est and 
commencing de novo, we find the Russian forces at oe 
cisely the strength we estimated them at after they 
taken up the positions they now hold, whilst the Turkish 
forces have been terribly reduced. The Russian forces 
now amount—with the Roumanians who have been 
throughly rehabilitated—to over 300,000 men, whilst 
the Turks have no more than 170,000, both figures 
exclusive of the reserves in Roumania and Constanti- 
nople. Of these men we find 130 battalions of infantry 

eighty squadrons of cavalry with 360 guns before 
Plevna—a total of 100,000 men; against whom Osman 
Pasha hasabont 40,000 men and 120 guns. Inthisestimate 
of the Russian forces the 30,900 men under General 
Gourko are not included. Ir the ype we jfind 
Suleiman Pasha with a field army of 60,000 men and 200 
guns; 7,000 men in Rustzuk; 7,000-8,000 in Silistria ; 
5,000 in Shumla; 10,000 in Varna, and about 10,000 
holdin sitions at Pravadi, Bazardjik,and Yenikoi 
—in all 77,000, or at the outside 80,000 men, These 
troops holding the quadrilateral are confronted by 
General Zimmermann in the east with 40,000 men and 
200 guns, and in the west by the Czarevitch with 80,000 
and an equal number of guns. Thus, we have at most 
80,000 Turks hemmed in east, west, and north, by 
considerably more than 120,000 men and 400 guns, for 
in this estimate we do not include the forces at Giurgevo, 
Oltenitza, Kalavash, &c. In the south, there are about 
50,000 men with 100 guns, holding the positions round 
Tirnova and at the Schibka. Against these the Turks 
command a force of 20,000 men under Raouf Pasha, 
partly at Schibka and partly at Kezanlik, and Adrianople. 
er west, in the heart of the Balkans, there is Chevket 
Pasha, with 15,000 men at Orkhanie. The rest of the 
Turkish forces at Widdin, Nisch, and other places out- 
side the circle of operations, need not be taken into 
account, as there are other latent forces sufficient to 
counterbalance any action on their part. Summing up 
the situation in Bulgaria in ten words—the Russians 
have 100,000 more troops than the Turks. 

Now as to the results that have been obtained. The 
original plan of the Russians, as we have pointed out 
from the commencement, was to mask the quadri- 
lateral and Widdin, and, having secured the flanks and 
rear of the centre, to push forward over the Balkans, 
after having swept Bulgaria from the Lom to the 
Timok of the Turkish troops. The beginning of this 
plan was admirably executed, but its further develop- 
ment hindered by the rapid advance of Osman Pasha 
to Plevna, whereby he greatly limited the field of 
operations, and practically transported the defensive 
position at Widdin to the banks of the Vid. This 
movement was scarcely expected by the Russians ; and 
at any rate not guarded against, it doubtless having 
been thought that the Servian bogey would keep Osman 
Pasha watching the banks of the Timok, That it did 


not do.so is probably due to diplomatic exertions, which 
have not yet been fully disclosed, and, indeed, are still 
continuing. But the field having thus been restricted, the 
Russians fell into the error of believing that they were | 
strong enough to take Plevna by assault, and thus attain 
at one blow that which, according to the original idea, 
could not have been foe except by masking Osman 
Pasha’s troops at Widdin and a siege of the fortress, 
The temptation was great. Had the attack succeeded, 
Western Bulgaria would have been laid open to the 
Russians from the Lom to the Servian frontier, and 
presented a tabula rasa for Prince Tcherkaski to organise 
to his heart’s content. But if the temptation was so . 
great as partly to condone the initial error of the first 
assault on Plevna, nothing could excuse the subsequent 
attacks, errors which have been expiated'at a fearful 
cost before the Russian commanders would see that the 
obstacle presented by Widdin—and for which they had 
made seevisleii-hedl been transferred to close upon their 
lines, and required quite as much circu ion for its 
reduction as even Widdin itself would have rendered 
necessary. 3 

Still, as things have turned out, seeing that neither 
Suleiman Pasha, nor Mehemet Ali, nor Raouf nor 
Chevket Pashas have been able to relieve Osman Pasha; 
whether by raising the siege or helping him to extricate 
himself from the position he is p in, the Russians 
will be able to obtain, after all, that which they 2 
the assaults on Plevna would have given them. ith 
the defeat or capitulation of Osman Pasha, the whole 
of Northern Bulgaria west of the Lom will be at their 
mercy, unless Osman Pasha succeeds in effecting his 
retreat. And even if he does so succeed, and is able to 
make good his escape to Widdin, his army will be in 
so shattered a condition as to require but a small force 
to shut him up in his last stronghold west of the Lom. 
But the chances of his escaping are so infinitesimal 
as to be scarcely worth consideration. His road to 
Orkhanie is barred by the Russians at Telis and Gorni 
Dubnik; the cross-road to Rahova, by the Russo. 
Roumanian besieging forces at Bivolar and Trstenik; 
the high-road to Trojan and Philippopolis, the most 


direct line to the Trans-Balkan regions, by thé 
forces at Lovatz and Selvi, even supposing that 


he broke through that part of the besieging circle 
commanded by General Skobeleff; and, finally, the 
cross-road leading from Plevna, south-west 
the Vid to Rakhmanli, south of the Balkans, 
barred by the strengthened works of the Russians at 
Brestovitza and Krijine, by the batteries and trenches at 
Medven and Krushevitza, between which runs the Vid, 
and, finally, by the force which has seized Teteven, and 
which is in feeling with the troops at Lovatz, Trojan, 
Selvi, and Tirnova. Of all these roads, the last-named 
offered the best chances for Osman Pasha to escape by. 
His right flank would have been protected by the 
Turkish works at Dolni Dubnik and Oltochagas in the 
north, and by the forces entrenched at Krjine. The 
advance of Skobeleff however, and the reinforcements 
sent to this part of the field, show that the Russians 
have provided against a sortie in this direction. Still, 
in spite of that, if Osman Pasha can break through the 
first line, this road offers him the best chazices of 
still. But, as we haye already said, these chances of 
success are quite infinitesimal. | 
So much for Plevna. If no fresh supplies of troops 
and food can be sent to his assistance, the Times corre- 
spondent calculates that ten days will exhaust the stores 
laid in. He bases this on the fact that the desertions 
from the Turkish lines have taken place in periodical 
fits of ten days after the arrival of each convoy, whence 
he argues that each convoy only contains ten days’ pro- 
visions, and that there are no more local supplies W 
ever to be had in Plevna. Thus, unless relief is sent, 
Plevna, he writes on the 29th, may be expected to fall 
in another ten days at the latest. He forgets, however, 


that the population of Pleyna—17,000 strong—might be 
invited by Osman Pasha to leave the town—at any rate 
the Bulgarian portion, which predominates. Under 
ordinary circumstances, of course the Russians would 
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not allow this ; but to fire upon the people they have 
come to liberate would be a measure too harsh to be 
excused by even the most’ ae exigencies of war. 
Still this would only delay the catastrophe a few 
days, and could scarcely be justified, unless there 
were some hope of speedy relief, which just these 
few days’ delay might render possible. But there is no 
sign of any such relief anywhere. The southern line of 
Russians extends now from between Elena and Osman. 
bazar in the east, to Vratza in the west, and thus blocks 
the roads over the Balkans within this extent. The 
most important points which will probably be secured 
by General Gourko will be Berkovtcha, or Orkhanie, 
where Chevket Pasha’s position is already turned on the 
-right by the capture of Teteven, menaced in front by the 
Russian forces at Yablanitza, and threatened on the left 


‘by the enemy at Vratza. The possession of Berkovtcha 


would secure the road and pass over the Balkans be. 
tween Lom Palanka and Sophia, and, with the capture 
of Orkhanie, would only leave one more road west of 
the Kazan Pass, connecting northern Bulgaria with 
Roumelia—the road leading from Lom and 
Widdin vid the mountain fortress of Belgradjik to Pirot 
and Nisch. 

It is, therefore, all in all, simply a question of days 
for the reduction of the Turkish forces available to 
oppose the Russian armies from their present effective of 
170,000 men to 130,000, as against fully twice that 
number of Russians. Let that be pondered well by 
those who profess alarm at Russian ambition, and yet 
refused the opportanity offered them of formng a coali- 
tion with Russia and Gemmeuy whereby the results that 
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will be obtained at an enormous expenditure of blood 
and treasure might have been secured by a few strokes 
of the pen, and, at the outside, at the expense of the 
speculators and usurers who have done their most to 
bring Turkey to the pass she is now in. Let them wipe 
out the last three months, let them consider that calling 
in all the coin of the empire and replacing it by paper 
is an operation easy of execution in a state like Russia, 
that such operation must lead to further protection 
tariffs which will also lead to the national industrial 
development of the country, and that if there are to be, 
and must be, some financial sufferers, the suffering is far 
more likely to fall upon the foreign rather than upon the 
native creditors. Such is the lesson the history of partial 
or total repudiation has hitherto taught. This is a reflec- 
tion which bears so immediately on the farther prosecu- 
tion of the war, that it may fitly find a place in an estimate 
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BLACK SEA 


of the purely military situation. Equally so does the 
question of Soaeeaban of war claim a bil dileetibks in 
the present state of affairs. The Austro-H ian corre- 
spondent’of the Times endeavours to explain away the 
impotenco of Austro-Hungary in allowing the 

of rails across the frontier "by the statement 

Austro-Hungarian Government having first prohibited 
the —— on the supposition that these rails were 
intended for the Russians, revoked that prohibition om 
the grounds that the Roumanian Government had certi- 
fied that the rails in question were intended for the 
national Roumanian railways, just as though Roumania 
were not as much at war with Turkey as Russia is: 
Such quibbling would be too contemptible to notice did 
it not show how much Austria is kept in check, how 
much she feels that it is ld to this check, 


ae to 
and consequently how great yaterest to secure 
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allies to support her against possible future enemies, 
be those enemies east of the Pruth or south of the 


SeiicdiaiasAiionnthosterond “ine boeniteioin. 2 isely 
where it was left when we were about to pablish the 
annexed sketch of the country round Erzeroum. The 
failare was due to similar causes with those which mili- 
tated against them in Bulgaria heightened im some 
degree by the rising in the Caucasus. Into this question 
ee ee ee With the evacuation 
of the Palantéken-Dagh—a word that appropriately 
means the “ mountain with the saddle slip off ”— 
the positi on the Deve-Boyun, Hrxeroum 

he mercy of the Russian colamns advancing 
upon it from the north, east, and south; and Mukhtar 
Pasha has shown a appreciation of the situation 
by not attempting to hold the town which, as we 
inted ont last summer, was lost as soon as the 
Raeelin captured the hills east and south of the town, 
and obtained possession of the pass between the Dumli 
Dagh and the hills which form the watershed between 
the Araxes and the Euphrates, through which runs the 
road from Batoum, Artvin, and Tortoum. This con- 
summation was almost within the grasp of the Russians 
when the repulse at Delibaba and the consequent scare 
saved Mukhtar Pasha from the necessity of falling back 
—_ the positions he had then prepared. The present 


stances being now almost identical—save. that. 


his army is demoralised and shattered—Mukhtar Pasha 
will in all probability now do what the courage of his 
own troops and the rashness of the Russians then 
rendered unnecessary. At that time he had prepared 
itions west of Erzeroum, of which the centre 4 at 
potek, the right at Mamakhatun, and the left at 
Halwa-Maden, his points of support being Erzingian in 
his right rear, and Baiburt in his left rear, Trebizonde 
forming his base of supplies. All accounts show that 
he has a these same positions now as nearly as 
—— is object in so doing, and the measures the 
ussians will take to defeat this object, we must abstain 


from explaining till next week, whilst pointing out that: 


the capture of Erzeroum, which appears imminent, is 
by no'means the final object of the present campaign, 
and is not at gll likely to detain the Russians for any 


great length of time. 





i) a “~ { 
. THE NEW CHAMBER AND THE OLD 
‘ MINISTERS. : 
(From a French Contributor.) — 


Has there really becn a general election in France? | 


Has the conntry been consulted, and replied by a 
crushing condemnation of the combination of the 16th 
of May The visitor to Versailles finds himself asking 
these questions as he walks in the lobbies of the 
Chamber of Deputies, or lounges in the journalists’ 
gallery of the Senate. It is the same figures that one 
sees moving about on business, with a mysterious air, 
whispering cabalistic words into the ears of discreet 
confidants. One sees, as in the fine days of last Spring, 
M. le Duc de Broglie moving from bench to bench, 
with his perpetual smile, his diplomatic shake of the 
hand, and his promises of good appointments, And 
meanwhile the tricolor flag still floats on the hotel of the 
Presidency, and certain carriages with armorial bearings 
are stationed in the large avenue, or in the court- 
yard, while high personages are holding uneasy con- 
erences with the Duc de Magenta. The scene is the 
same; the situation, regarded only from the outside, 
is identical. Ason the morrow of May 16, the Republican 
majority is united, firm, and moderate; to-day, as then, 
the Mershal is obstinate, furious, resolved not to give 
way; the Ministers push him forward, and the Senators 
of the Right have not changed their support. It.is im- 
possible meanwhile that the status guo can be prolonged. 

_ Of the two hostile powers now confronting each other, 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Government, which 
en be Hie Son to ngeae in hostilities? It will not be 
the new Chamber. That is obliged to proceed at once 


to the verification of its powers. Every election mast 
first be examined in the bureaux, then one deputy 
chosen by his colleagues must present at the tribune a 
report tending to confirm or annul the powers of the 
candidate, and the President takes the vote of the 
Chamber on each case. It is calculated that it takes on 
an average four or five minutes for each uncontested 
election, and in order that the Chamber be legally con- 
stituted, a majority of the members must be confirmed ; 
that is, 267. This gives nearly eighteen hours’ sitting 
before the Chamber cau pass to the discussion of the 
order of the day. As the ic sittings cannot be more 
than four hours, because the deputies must meet before. 
hand in the bureaux to their materials, one can 
see that, till Saturday at least, the time of the new 
Chamber will be occupied with this troublesome business. 

The Ministers then have till Monday to count their 
friends in the Senate, and prepare their plan of campaign. 
Since it has been decided that the Marshal will to 
submit, the Duke de Broglie hoped to spare him the neces. 
sity of resigning by obtaining from the Senate a vote of 
confidence and indemnity which wouldenable him to open 
negotiations aiming at a second dissolution. The law of 
1875, which established the existing constitution, was 
purposely so badly constructed by Monarchists—it 
is so obscure, so full of equivocal meanings, that the 
Government believes it has the right to make a second 
appeal to the country if the Senate will but grant the 
permission. But will the Senate do this? That is 


‘the question. The composition of the Senate is very 


curious. Between the Right, composed of Legitimists 
and of Bonapartists, the Left, made up of recent Republi. 
cans and of the Orleanists, summoned by M. Thiers to 
the aid of the existing Constitution, there lies a margin 


of indecisive opinions of all shades, people with timid 


convictions or well-calculated desires, allied with every- 


_body, striving to please both Plain and Mountain, never 
; er promising, and never decidedly refusing, their 


vote. These are skilful tactics, if skill consists in seeing 
in politics only a means for obtaining a. olio, an 


-embassy, or a fat sinecure for relations, friends, and 
-hangers-on. This heroic phalanx is not strong in 


numbers—ten is perhaps the most they can muster—but 
it is enough. In playing chess, we often find a single 
pawn sufficient to impede the moves of a king; so in 
litics, the most ingenious combinations often fail 
use they do not please one or two Senators whose - 


_secret aspirations have been misunderstood. 


Their names.are not worthy of preservation, and it is 
not likely that history will record them. Posterity will 
say to them, in the words of Scripture, “ Ye have had 

our reward.” Still, I will mention four of them, 

irst of all, there is M. Wallon, the doyen of the Sor- 
bonne, Permanent Secretary of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, ‘‘ Father of the Republic ’’—which he got voted 
bya majority of one in 1875—a University man, but 
ungrateful towards his Alma Mater, for he introduced 
the enemy into the domestie hearth by Rotting the law 
passed regarding higher education. Then comes the 
gallant Colonel d’Andlau, who did not vote forthe dis- 
solution, but did not vote against it. He is followed by 
M. Bocher, the steward of the Princes of Orleans, and 
elected deputy in 1871, out of spite against the Bona- 
partists, their faithful allies on so man 
occasions, Finally comes the King of cahinmand the 
man who has dealt the Bonapartists blow after blow, 
and who at last, in spite of themselves, put their heads im 
the noose—M. le Duc d’Audiffret- Pasquier, the President 
of the Senate. The influence of these grand politicians 
upon their colleagues is absolutely nil. M. d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier himself has no objection to acknowledge the 
fact; but then what does that matter? They have 
their own votes, and they are sufficient to turn the 
balance. ; 
. Would they consent to votea bill of indemnity for the 
Ministers? The Senate held a meeting last W 
at which the question was put. The majority of the 
members were of opinion that the present Miniatry istry had 
gone too far to expect the members of the Right 


‘to share their fortunes. Buta friend of the Ministry 
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having said that MM. De Fourtou and De Broglie were 
identical with the Marshal, it was proposed to include 
the Ministers in a vote of confidence in the Marshal. 
Against this M. d’Audiffret- Pasquier protested, declaring 
that the measure was unconstitutional, and that he 
would not allow it to be put to the vote. From this 
emerged this strange proposal: to pass a vote of con- 
fidence in the Ministry only, but to declare in an accom- 
panying speech that it was in the Marshal, and not in the 
istry that the vote of confidence was passed. In 
short, there was no clearness in the decisions, and great 
embarrassment. in the face of the unknown. The 
Republicans see clearly that it is useless to count upon 
enders of the Constitution who are so disposed to 
pass over the most impudent violations of the laws 
which they have undertaken to make respected. Alto- 
gether, the Senate has not been in the least enlightened 
by the result of the elections. As for the Marshal, his 
attitude during the last few days has given rise to the 
liveliest inquietude. After having vainly endeavoured 
to form a Pouyer-Quertier Ministry, that is to say a 
Ministry analogous to that of May 16, he has declared that 
he will not even accept a Right Centre, that is to say, an 
Orleanist Ministry. The question to be considered now 
is of a real Government, not one of “combat,” for the term 
is too strong since the pitiable checks of May 24, 1873, 
and May 16, 1877, but of a Government of civil war. 
General Ducrot is in Paris, and has been spoken of as 
Minister of the Interior; Marshal Canrobert, who is 
known as “‘ Marshal Ran’’ because he has boasted of 
suppressing an émeute in less time than it takes to say 
‘‘ran,”’ the illustrious warrior whose conduct at 
Solferino, and under the walls of Metz, is not forgotten 
by the army, is to be Minister of War. 

It is not surprising that Marshal MacMahon should 
believe in the prestige of his brethren-in-arms, for he 
believes in himself. In any case it is certain that the 
voluntary recluse of the Presidential Palace is hatching 
in his brain a number of plans which may be more or less 
dashing, but which are as certainly not parliamentary. 
Now will the Republican majority have the power to 
force all these intriguers and dupes to obey the country 
and execute the law? The blicans are incontest- 
ably in the right, their co nce is clear, and they 
have a valuable ally—Time. A second dissolution may 
be very well in theory, but practically it is impossible— 
impossible, that is, if the is not prepared to 
commit a crime. 

The Budget has not yet been voted. For it to enter into 
force on January 1, several things have to be done. First, 


the Chamber must pass it ; second, the Senate approve it ;- 


third, the general councils must share the impost among 
the various arrondissements of each department ; fourth, 
the councils of arrondissement must share it among 
the communes of the district. Let us su that a 
second demand for dissolution is made. It could not 
be presented to thé Senate before next week—let us 
assume the 25th, for on that day the four life-senators, 
who died during the interregnum, must be elected by 
the Senate, and it is indispensable that the majority in 
this Assembly should be increased by these four voices. 
If the dissolution were and carried, the 
elections could not be held before Sunday, December 9. 
How would time be found afterwards for the new verifi- 
cation of powers, the vote of credit, the examination of 
the Budget, and the various formalities which we have 
enumerated P 

Whatever side the Government turns to, it strikes 
against this alternative—civil war or submission. They 
may dream of civil war, but it is impossible, for the 
army would not move, and the deputies have more 
moral power than any pre assembly in France 
has possessed. Submission is not much more possible. 
Now that France and all Europe know what they have 
to expect from the Marshal, it is impossible to leave 
him the position he had before the crisis. The defeated 
pay the penalty, especially when they have provoked 
the contest. The Marshal does not wish to part with 
his Ministers, or could hardly do so; but, whatever 
happens, it is certain that the new Chamber, in legally 





shaking off the old Ministers, will scarcely wish to 
retain the man of all men least capable of under- 
standing the duties of a constitutional president. 


LORD HARTINGTON IN SCOTLAND. 


Our Conservative contemporaries have been writing 
as if they had e Lord Hartington to proclaim a 
programme at Glasgow or Edinburgh, to send a fiery 
cross among the Scotch Liberals, and summon them to 
do desperate service for the re-establishment of the 
ascendancy of his party. Because Lord i did 
not proclaim a programme, they conclude that the 
Liberal party have no work for their hands to do, except 
to dispossess the holders of office, if they can. 
That, of course, is only their way. They know perfectly 
well that it is not the custom of party chiefs to advertise 
their plan of campaign so long in advance. Did Lord 
Beaconsfield, for Sonmaiae aadioion two years before a 
general election that he meant to enfranchise . the 
borough householders? Did he even make known, 
before he entered office, the precise way in which 
he intended to console the various interests afflicted 
by the Gladstone Government ? Lord Beaconsfield’s 
tactics are not, it is true, to be held up as models 
for our politicians, to whatever party they belong ; still, 
it is obviously not for the official chief of a party, so 
long as our Government is conducted by esl anaien, 
to indicate specifically what is to be his next point of 
attack. The official leader of a party has his daties, 


of reform sufficient agreement to create @ like 
ine Salon: greeies Suit eos SR ae Seareee anew 
at the right moment, and to 

means easy task of piloting the 

ualified 


has come for his being hot. Whether party government 


is a good thing or not may be an open question, but . 


certainly this is one of its necessities. ; 
There was one point upon which it lay strictly within 


Lord Hartington’s province to give advice, and that was . 


the necessity of organisation. ing this necessity 
there is complete agpnness in the Liberal party. The 
“agitators,” headed by Mr. Chamberlain, who gave an 
dated on the subject at Rochdale on Wednesday, have 
done more than produce agreement as to the desira- 
bility of organisation’; they have done rhe. prone work 
of he. ss ae ene oe See setting up 
machinery. The object of Lord 


his authority to the movement. At the present moment 
it is of much more consequence than the settlement of a. 
programme ; it isan in le preliminary. Organi-. 
sation is wanted in the camp for more purposes. 
than one. It is not merely necessary for the manage-. 
ment of elections, in which wae Ue a have for so- 
long shown a superiority. system isation 
in which Mr. Chamberlin and Beni m have taken 
the lead may be used for this also, but it is 


chiefly wanted {o serve a purpose which the Conserva- 
| Gras wi wanlior He necessity of i 


to. There is 


little or no diversity of opini vatives, at 
least as regards See’ cae, cok the means they 
are content to leave to their leaders. Experience has 
shown that they are willing to accept any legis- 


his part in the by no . 
required measure 
Parliament. It is unfair of Liberals to complain that he | 
is lukewarm when he expresses.a hesitating and 
opinion ; it is his business to be lukewarm till the time - 


Glasgow and Edinburgh was to give all weight of 


bay 
— 
Se 








~of his country. 
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lation as Conservative if their leaders say that it is 
and if it does not touch their immediate interests. But 
in the Liberal camp it is otherwise. There unfortunately 


but inevitably we find the greatest diversity of opinion, 
not only as to what reforms should be undertaken, but 
as to which reforms should be taken first. A Liberal 


leader has to exercise the greatest caution for fear of 


tuking a false step, and giving the signal for action at 
the instance of particular reformers before they have 
secured a sufficient body of public feeling for their 
support. Thus the main use of organisation for Liberals 
is to ascertain at every political centre rs ee the 
country the state of feeling among those who are not 
rfectly satisfied with all our institutions as they are. 
o united and steady effort has been made till now to 
devise machinery for this all-im t purpose, and if 
the associations now established should succeed—which 
with thorough and earnést effort they are calculated to 
do—in supplying this long-felt want to give unity and 
wer to the political action of Liberals, they may well 
said to mark an era in the history of the Liberal 
party. How much their efficiency is dreaded by the 
onservatives is seen in Lord John Manners’s attempt to 
‘excite prejudice against them as a kind of Venetian 
oligarchy, an unhappy comparison which Mr. Chamber- 
‘fain very properly made fun of at Rochdale. They are 
not an dlighvehy nor a demarchy, but only simple 
machines for feeling the pulse of the reforming spirit 
throughout the country. 
isation of all the individual influences in the 
ountry which “ make for” reform is to be desired not 
merely in the interests of the Liberal party but in the 
interests of the nation itself. This is the only way 
-of _— really national party on a durable basis. 
The machinery may be laid hold of and worked 
‘by men whose sight reaches much farther than tempo- 
rary party necessities. It is to be feared that if the 
present Conservative Reaction, which might much more 
truly be called Destructive Indifference, continues much 
longer, tending to increase and embitter the antagonism 
between classes, we may suddenly find ourselves on the 
verge of a great national catastrophe. There was one 
portion of Lord Hartington’s speech which shows how 
nearly allied are sterling common sense and profound 
political thought. The comparison which Lord Harting- 
ton drew between the policy of the present Government 
-and the policy of the late French Emperor is as new as 
at is true, and ought to be pondered by every lover 
e give the comparison in full; the 
‘ deserves to rank among the best productions of 
English statesmanship :— 
The object [Lord Hartington said] of modern Conservatism is 


~certainly not the preservation and maintenance intact of our insti- 


‘tutions. Gentlemen, I confess that on a review of its objects, 
perhaps my opponent may say not a complete or universal view, but 
I must say that it appears to me that the main object of this system 
is the acquisition of power and the retention of power on behalf of 
their political Party. What, gentlemen, are the means which are 
made use of to the attainment of this object? The means appear to 
me to be to obtain the support of classes and interests as opposed 
to the general community. The general community no doubt is 
large, and when it is roused it is powerful, but it is disorganised, 
and these classes and interests are organised, and when their 
interests are involved they are enthusiastic, and, therefore, a 
»good many hope to obtain, and may obtain, more valuable and 
effective immediate support from classes and interests than from 
the general community, 
' Let me give you one or two examples of what I mean. The 


' ‘bargain between the Conservative party and the interests of the 
+ licensed victuallers was notorious, and it was almost cynical. There 


~was scarcely a pretence of any consideratian of the public interests ; 
all we heard was that the interests of a certain trade had been 
threatened. The support of the trade—the powerful support of the 
trade—was in the market; the Conservative party bid for it 
secured it, and maintained it. Well, the officers of the Army were 
not satisfied with the terms which had been given them after the 


Purchase Abolition Act. The Government gave to the officers of 


the Army the first instalment in the shape of the Regimental Ex- 
changes Act; they appointed a committee to inquire into the best 


“System of paying officers in the Army, not to propose a system of 





organisation for which the way had been cleared by abolition of 
purchase, but they appointed a committee solely to inquire into 
the existing rate of payment on retirement, and discover under 
the existing system of exchanges what rate should te paid to 
the retiring officers. And that Commission having made its 
report laid it before Parliament early in the Session. It 
was not taken up and dealt with by the Government till a 
late period of the Session, when any adequate discussion of 
so vastly important a subject was utterly impossible. Again, 
the clergy of the Church of England also wanted something 
of the Government, They wantel to keep the education of 
the country as much as possible in their own hands, they wanted 
more assistance for Voluntary or Denominational Schools, and they 
wanted a little cold water applied to School Boards and Board 
Schools. They got that additional assistance, and they got, as far 
as it was in the power of the Government, the cold water applica- 
tion to School Boards. The farmers and ratepayers also had 
something to ask, for they wanted some relief from the burden of 
rates. No doubt it has been admitted that the ratepayers had a 
case of grievance, but it has always been admitted that there were 
many matters connected with our local organisation and our local 
government which wanted attending to as much, or more, perhaps, 
than the amount of the rates; but it was too much trouble for the 
Government to attend to the difficult part of the question. It was 
very easy, finding themselves in possession of the surplus left 
to them by the late Government, to apply the surp‘us to the re- 
duction of rates. No doubt that surplus had come out of 
the pockets, not of the ratepayers alone, but out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers of the United Kingdom; but that was not a con- 
sideration which weighed very much with the present Government. 
They thonght that if they waited too long they might not find 
themselves in the possession of a surplus, and they decided, there- 
fore, wisely in their own generation, to apply a part, and a sub- 
stantial part, of that surplus to the relief of the ratepayers. 

Well, now, I could give other instances, but I am very much 
afraid I should detain you too long. I think that there is in all 
this, as I began by saying, something that is not quite sound, some- 
thing that is not very far removed from corrupt, and something 
which is, therefore, a very dangerous policy. It reminds me very 
much of a system of policy which we saw not long ago in a neigh- 
bouring State. I remember a very few years back that one 
used to hear constantly, and one sometimes still hears, that 
there is no Government which had ever done so much for 
France as the Government of the Empire. Well, no doubt, 
gentlemen, for nearly eighteen years the Empire did a great deal 
—I do not admit for France—but for classes and interests in 
France. What was the system of that Government? It was 
lavish of public money expended for the benefit of localities, giving 
thereby, no doubt, a great temporary impulse to the demand for 
labour ; “it flattered a policy of priesthood, giving them the control 
of education, and represented itself as the sole guardian of religion 
and morality ; it flattered the esprit de corps of the Army, giving 
them to understand that upon it the support of the Army rested; 
and that its interests were its chief care; it flattered above all the 
vanity and self-esteem of the French people, by engaging the country 
in some new enterprise destined to show the greatness and bene- 
ficence of the French character. It is not our business to criticise 
the domestic policy of foreign nations, but I do think that we 
may say this, that in the recent elections which have been 
held in France the Liberal Party in this country has seen 
with satisfaction that those elections have not resulted in the 
triumph of the party which, in my opinion, has in times past been 
a source of danger to Europe, and which I believe in the opinion of 
many Frenchmen was ultimately the source of the disaster and ruin 
of France. When the policy has been repudiated by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the French nation, it is time that the people of this 
country should resist any approach, however distant, toa policy founded 
upon such considerations. Is there any similar resemblance between 
the policy of the present Government and the policy of the Imperial 
Government ? I am very far from desiring to charge the present 
Government with any deliberate attempt to imitate or emulate the 
foreign policy of the late Emperor ; but it is impossible to dissociate 
the policy and the conduct of the Government from the policy 
which is advocated by their organs in the Press and by the speeches 
of their supporters out of doors. They reap the benefit of that 
support, and they cannot altogether dissociate themselves from 
the policy put forth ; and what I do assert is this, that there has 
been in some of those organs recently an attempt to dazzle the 
eyes of the people of this country and mislead then away from 
that which, after all, is the source of their true greatness and 
prosperity—that is, the happiness ani contentment of these islands, 
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MR. GLADSTONE A HOME RULER? 

Before Mr. Gladstone went to Ireland, it was confi- 
dently predicted that he would be cr to break 
through the strict silence which he solemnly 

mised himself to observe. That prediction has been 
verified ; in fact, everybody knew the orator better than 
he knew himself, and nobody for a moment su to 
that, however determined his intentions, he oa pos- 
sibly return without having madea public speech. It was 
also predicted by evil-disposed persons that he would so 
far yield to the genius loci as to declare himself a Home 
Ruler, adroitly humouring his sympathetic enthusiasm 
for the purpose of securing the votes of the Irish 
members to his party. Has this prediction also been 
verified ? 

Some of our contemporaries profess to see its verifi- 
cation in Mr. Gladstone’s references to local self-govern- 
ment, which we had always supposed to be a tolerabl 
intelligible phrase till we read an article in the Pall M 
Gazette of Thursday, where an ingenious writer seems to 
have achieved perplexity by reflecting on the meta- 
physical subtlety that after all no man can possibly 
govern himself—he must be governed by somebody else 
if he is governed at all. But a ee attention to Mr. 
Gladstone’s exact words will show that he was nervously 
anxious to avoid the very appearance of a concession to 
Home Rule. Take, forexample, thefollowing sentences :— 
‘“ Itis peculiarly agreeable to me to receive this honour at 
the hands not only of a municipal Fp. bat of a 
municipal corporation which I may without extravagance 
regard as in some sense representative of the general body 
of the corporations of Ireland. When I speak of the 
value of these institutions I do not use the language of 
form or compliment. Iam profoundly convinced that local 
government, not only in the shape of municipal institu- 
tions, but in all those other shapes in which it is known to 
our history or agreeably to thespirit of ourarrangements, 
is a thing not to be viewed with toleration, not to be viewed 
with misgiving, not to be viewed even with a commercial 
and calculating approbation, but that it is fundamental 
to the greatness of the country and its institutions. For 
my own part, if I put Ireland entirely out of view, 
if for a moment I suppose that it does not exist, if I look 
exclusively at the sister island, one of my chief regrets 
one of my chief convictions, as to the shortcomings of 
Parliament and the inadequacy of its strength for the 
duties it has to discharge, lies in the fact that for years 
and years we have been talking and, I suppose, talking 
seriously, about the necessity of institutions of govern- 
ment in England, and yet we have done nothing for the 
purpose. Not only have we done nothing for the 
but by a system of dealing out large doles of public 
money we have been abridging local institutions and 
taking powers which were formerly local into the 
hands of the central authorities.” The deliberate 
putting of Ireland out of view seems explicit enough. 
But other sentences might be extracted from the context 
which are open to a more equivocal construction. For 
example :—‘I am persuaded that we are at one in holding 
that these three kingdoms should be one nation in the 
face of the world, one nation for every purpose of duty 
and of power, and that an Imperial Parliament should 
give effect to that principle in gqll things that fall 
legitimately within its scope, subject to those paramount 
and admitted principles. I, for my own part, can set 
no bounds to the desire that I feel to see all through 
these three kingdoms, the people brought politically to 
learn in narrower spheres the public duties which belong 
to these narrower spheres, and strive to fit themselves 
for those higher duties which are involved in the 
material work of the Government.”” Is Mr. Gladstone, 
then, “at one” with the Home Rulers in thinking that 
“these three kingdoms should be one nation”? Does 
he “ set no bounds ”’ to his desire to see people fitted in 
ee spheres for the discharge of their imperial 

uties ? 

The truth is that Lord Hartington, in his speeches at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, made much more substantial 
concessions to the principle of Home Rule than Mr. 
Gladstone did at Dublin. Lord Hartington told the 


Scotch Liberals that they should settle among them- 
selves what changes seemed to them desirable for the 
good of Scotland, and that when they came to Parlia- 
ment with their matured pogee they might count as 
least upon the support of English Liberals. This would 
be Home Rule in The Scotch members complain 
that the promise implied in what Lord i said 
is very far from being practically realised at present. 
It has long been a grievance in Scotland, though very 
temperately , that Scotch business receives very 
little attention from the Imperial Parliament, and that: 
reforms desired by an overwhelming majority in Scot 
land are swamped by English votes, All the three: 
ints pressed upon Lord ington by the Scottish 
hamber of Agriculture—amendment of the Game 
Laws, the abolition of the law of hypothec, security 
to the tenant farmer for his improvements—would 
long since have been carried if there had been a 
Scotch Parliament. Still, Lord Hartington promised 
that in future they might rely upon t support af. 
English Liberals in urging any reform upon which they-- 
were united. Would Lord Hertiagton have promised 4 
the same for Ireland? Did Mr. Gladstone ? e@ mis- 
fortane in the case of Ireland is that the one “ reform,”’ ” 
as Mr, Sullivan’s recent book unconsciously shows— 
the one c upon which Irish Home ers 28 
a body are united, and without which the Home Rule - 
movement would at once collapse, is the complete com - 
trol of education by the priests, Thisisa “ reform?’ 
which English Liberals would find it difficult to sap- - 
port. If the aims of the — were purely insular, . 
if they were not ee whose strings are pulled from | 
abroad, there would be less difficulty in granting them . 
the control of education, because the population might 
be trusted to make their own use of the education 
given them. But behind the Irish priests is a power - 
which is not Irish, and which would be certain to com- 
mand their influence for other than Irish p 
English Liberals cannot aid and abet the purposes of the - 
Roman Church, from whatever quarter come the claims. . 
for their support. Mr. Gladstone made no attempt to- 
curry favour with Home Rulers when he said that . 
in the educational schemes of his ministry for I[re-- 
land “their business was to set the career of educa- 
tion open and free, and another object was to do 
that by giving the people of Ireland their own ancient 
national University.” If we put together Mr. Glad- 
stone’s references to the importance of municipal . 
institutions with Lord Hartington’s references to the - 
same subject, and remember the rumour current two 
years ago that Mr. Gladstone was accumulating books« 
and documents bearing on local self-government, we- 
may reasonably conclude that the Liberals will set: 
themselves earnestly to the laborious task of justing 
the relations between local and imperial authorities 
when next they are in office, but we find nothing to 
warrant the suspicion that Mr. Gledstone has turned 
Home Ruler. 


PROMOTION BY KISMET. 


Every student of military affairs is aware that pro- 
motion in the English army has been governed at 
different times by diverse conditions. There was pro- 
motion by purchase coupled with promotion by seniority 
in the case of death vacancies, up to the passing of the 
Act which abolished the power of money in the British 
army. Since then our system has been promotion by 
seniority tempered by selection, and this still obtains in 
spite of recent change. During both régimes, however, 
there has been another condition helping to regulate the 
advancement of our officers from the lower to the 
higher; namely, promotion byluck. But for this influence, 
two officers possessing equal means and influence would, 
under the purchase system, have risen simultaneously 
from grade to grade. The same may be said of the 
existing arrangement, until field rank is reached, when 
the principle of selection comes into play. As a matter 
of however, neither then nor now has this equality 
of reward for faithful service resulted in practice, taking 
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the army as a whole. It has been, and is, the commonest 
thing possible for two officers, entering the army at the 
same time, and possessing precisely similar qualifica- 
tions, to separate widely in rank before the lapse of 
many years. Promotion in the regiment of one is 
slow; in that of the other very fast; the first 
lags terribly while ascending the list of subalterns ; 
the second jumps that unhappy gulf at a bound, 
flies up the captain’s grade, and finds himself 
comfortably landed in field rank before his less for- 
tunate has emerged from the lieutenants. Those 
who care to convince themselves as to the widespread 
existence of this anomaly have only to turn to the Army 
List to find plenty of instances. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and Colonel Crealock owed their rapid initial rise to the 
exceptionally quick promotion then ailing in the 
90th Light In ry the corps to which both distin- 
guishel officers belonged. A case is known to us of 
three brothers—whose circumstances, influence, and 
qualifications were identical in every respect—being 
very differently treated by Fate. The junior, who en- 
tered the army last, obtained his company some two 
years and a-half before the second, who, again, became a 
captain nearly two years before the eldest brother, al- 
though the intter was the first of the three to get a 


commission. It will be observed that, in these and 


many other instances, promotion was not governed 
either by the possession of money, by service, seniority, 
or by selection. Kismet stepped in, and, taking one 
man by the hand, turned her back upon his comrade, 
without any better reason than. arbitrary preference. 
No doubt it will be urged—and truly enough, for the 
matter of that—that the element of luck must always 
exercise a certain amount of influence in army promo- 
tion, even as it does in civil employment. The race 
is not always to the deserving, we know, in this 
life, whatever may happen hereafter; and there are few 
among us but must have had cause to own, at one time 
or another, the omnipotence of the blind goddess. The 
question is not, therefore, how to devise a system of 
military promotion which shall be absolutely free from 


the element of luck, but to ascertain whether that in- 


fiuence is kept within due bounds by existing arrange- 
ments. 

Leaving the past to bury its dead, the sweeping 
changes just effected by the last Warrant render the 
moment opportune for considering whether Kismet will 
exercise greater power under the new system than 
ander the old. A reasonably close analysis of the 
Warrant brings out the fact that the one aim of our 
officers must be to reach certain grades before a given 
number of years have elapsed, so as to pass the line 
before being subjected to compulsory retirement for 
over-age. Now Article 55 of the Warrant prescribes a 
strict system of seniority as the governing condition of 
regimental promotion up to the rank of lieutenant- 
sonal. All will depend, therefore, upon the luck of 
an officer in passing rapidly from one regimental grade 
to another, and we fail to find any indication of a plan 
by which this may be equalised throughout the army. 
As we have previously shown, the same state of things 
existed under previous régimes, but the result cannot 
fail to be more momentous now, when officers are liable 
to be sent adrift for over-age. In former times, they 
might hang on as long as they were capable of per- 
forming their duties, without reference to rank, and 
this many did in the conviction that promotion must 
come in the long run. The late Sir Henry Havelock 
had some seventeen or eighteen years’ service before he 
obtained his company; and there was a captain in the 
70th Foot, not very many years ago, who actually wore 
the Waterloo medal. Wit out in any way wishing to 
bring back that state of things, we think it right to 

oint out that the new arrangement will render bad 

uck more intolerable than ever. Slow progress through 
the junior grades might, in former times, be compensated 
for by a subsequent ran of promotion. The late Sir 
Harry Tombs, and the present Sir Henry Norman, were 
exceptionally unfortunate during the earlier portion of 
their careers, and yet, in the long run, managed to reach 


high rank at a comparatively early period. Under a 
comp retirement system, that chance is. 
jeopardised, thus giving additional weight to the Tene, 
of luck in the lower grades. It may well happen, in the - 
course of a few years, that while one officer is sent ) 
adrift without a career on account of over-age, ve 
he did not mount the lower rungs of the ladder within a ae 
given time, another who entered on the same day, ie 
under precisely similar circumstances, will escape the 
gulf of retirement, and ultimately rise to the very highest 
rank 


E 





Few will deny that such an anomalous and unjust 
state of things ought to be remedied, so far as the 
exigencies of the public service may permit. 
question is, how this may best be done. We quite 
admit the necessity of keeping the power of compulsory 
retirement in reserve, to quicken promotion whenever ae 
other influences may fail. Even in the old purchase 
times, such scandals have been known as the i i 
of an aged regimental officer to pick up his sword when 
he had dropped it on parade. These venerable warriors 
were capital company at mess, but they had not exactly 
the name of smart officers. We grant, therefore, that 
some means should be given to the War Office and 
Horse Guards for insuring a steady flow of promotion 
in peace as well as during war, and we do not know a 
more effective instrument for the purpose than compul- 
sory retirement. What we should much like to see 
minimised, if its abolition be ont of the question, is the 
evil influence of Kismet in that connexion. From what 
has already been said, it will be observed that inequality 
of promotion obtains almost exclusively in regimental 
rank. When that portion of a military career is once 
passed through, other governing conditions come into 
play, eliminating luck, and equalising the positions and 
prospects of officers possessing equal attainments and 
length of service. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
remedy must be applied, whatever its nature, so as to 
bring regimental promotion into accordance with that 
of the army generally. This might be done, of course, 
by filling up vacancies from the service at large, — 
the senior of each grade being appointed in every case — 
without regard to regimental claims. Theoretically, this 
plan would seem all that is needed; but whendetinad at 
practically, it will be seen to be full of defects. Inthe — 
first place, what would become of esprit de corps, if 
officers were incessantly on the move from one regi 
to another? Secondly, what would be the expense and 
inconvenience in an army so widely scattered as ours, of 
filling up regimental vacancies from the service at 
large? The plan could not be made to work, and it may 
therefore be set aside as impracticable. There is, how- 
ever, another way by which the desired end might be — 
partially attained. Why should not brevet rank be 
granted for length of service, ir ive of regi 
position? This is now done in the case of field officers, 
and the system has been found to answer admirably, — 
A major who obtains the brevet rank of lieutenant 
colonel still remains with his regiment, doing major’s — 
duty and drawing major’s pay, unless he has 3 
specially promoted for service in the field, when 
he receives the full pay of the rank. We do not see 
why the plan should not be extended, so as. to include. 
all regimental officers. A sub-lieutenant might receive 
the army rank of lieutenant after, say, two years’ ser- 
vice ; a lieutenant that of captain, after ten or twelve 
years from first joining; and a captain that of =e 
when twenty years had elapsed since the date of 
first commission. If some plan of this sort were 
carried out, the effect would be to greatly equalise 
promotion throughout the army, without any in 
erease of cost, or the slightest inconvenience to the 
State. Here and there we might still find exceptionally 
lucky officers who had run through their ive 
regimental cadres at express speed, without once having 
to accept brevet rank. But the general result 
unquestionably be the maintenance of much greater 
equality and iene of promotion than under exist — 
ing arrangements. very officer would know, 02 
receiving his first commission, that he might safely 
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expect to be as advantageously circumstanced thereafter 


in respect of rank as those who passed the same examina- 
tion, ided he showed himself equally diligent and 
in the of duty. At present, the 


capab 
outer of a soelheiecsuiahie depends upon whether 


he is appointed to a regiment whose senior officers are 
likely to leave the army or be seconded for staff pur- 
before many years. Should he tumble into a batta- 

ion thus happily situated, he is reasonably safe of quick 
—— On the other hand, any youngster who gets 
is first commission in a corps, the upper ranks of which 
are filled with comparatively young or unambitious men, 
has every chance of ul y coming under the com- 
retirement regulation. Few, we imagine, will 

contend that it is a good thing for professional advance- 


ment to be mainly governed by luck. As our present 


military arrangements virtually serve this very purpose, 
we think the time has come to consider whether th 
cannot be brought somewhat more into harmony wi 
the spirit of the times, and with the institutions of this 
country. : 


THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Those who provided themselves with “large maps,” 
at the bidding of Lord Salisbury, will by this time have 
cast some portion of their burden of fears into the 
Persian Gulf. Indeed, no part of Eastern geography 
is more reassuring than the 600 miles of gulf extending 
from the mouth of the Shat-ul-Arab to the Straits of 
Hormuz. The position of the Russian forces in Asia, 
which gave rise to panic in May, has already recurred. 
Even before obtaining Kars, the army of the Grand 
Duke Michael may make a successful advance 
Erzeroum, and occupy the territory which includes the 
sources of the Euphrates. It is at this point that a 


“large map” is so useful. i 


eo alone, with the 
fact of Russian soldiers on the uphrates, unaided and 


alarmed, flies down the str2am, skips over the waters of 
the Persian Gulf, scarcely observes the intervening 
thousand miles of ocean, before it arrives in Bombay, 
after a journey of nearly 3,000 miles from Erzeroum, 
convinced that the Russians are at hand. In these cir- 
cumstances, it may be well to point out what a “ large 
map,” and some knowledge of the country to be traversed 
will reveal. 

From Erzeroum, to its junction with the Tigris at 
Kurnah, the Euphrates flows for about a thousand 
miles. If it was navigable, as the Volga and the Nile 
and the Danube are navigable, for that distance, an 
army might pass down, sure of finding considerable, if 
not sufficient, — upon the banks. But everyone 
knows that the Euphrates is not navigable. It might 
be possible in certain seasons for small rafts to be floated 
down the river for about half the way, say from near 
the region of Aleppo. But it is a wild and absurd 
position that an army intended for an attack upon India 
would emerge from the mountains of Armenia, and 
attempt a passage by the Lower Euphrates. Unques- 
tioned naval supremacy upon the north-eastern coasts 
of Syria is needed before military occupation of the 
Euphrates Valley could be safely undertaken. But what 
would be the use of free passage by the Euphrates with- 
out equally free upon the Persian Gulf? There 
lies the key of the situation. The power of Russia upon 
the Persian Gulf is comparable to that of England upon 
the Caspian Sea, to which no British vessel can obtain 
access. T'o be fearful concerning India because Russians 
are upon the sources of the Euphrates, is to be stricken 
by a word. It would be just as reasonable to indulge in 

nic because the Russians are upon. the 65th parallel of 

ongitude. If Russia required a basis for operations at 
the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, she is far 
better seated at Baku, on the Caspian, than at Erzeroum. 
At Baku, she has a naval arsenal er by any 
of the Powers of Europe. Nor is the distance from 


the Caspian so considerable. Even on a “ large 


map” it does not look great; it is not much more 
than 500 miles. There is no map we are acquainted 
with which exhibits all the difficulties in the path—the 
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tain passes to be crossed, with whi 
that of Sh ka, in the Balkans, an billeok. Seaniciee 


to be fi ; the arid plains of Persia, in which the 
rare streams are tainted with nauseous salts. Is it 
worth while to take account of these things? 


advance compared with which those 
achieved with so much difficulty in the present war are 
cone denen Bat what w be the position as re- 

India? Her armies must then traverse oe 
more than 1,000 miles of water before they could : 
the first of India, the harbour of Kuarrachee, The 
fact is that the command of the Euphrates 
worthless for attack upon India without equal command 
upon the Persian Gulf. 

No of that gulf belongs to d, and the 
GQuenile-hetneeh Ae wapepind tong ern on 
are, at least, two Sultans and a Shah who 
nally charged with the maintenance of order in the 
Persian Gulf. But the Sultan of Muscat is 
inferior in power to the British officer, who resides 
his Court; the Snitan of Turkey 


! 
| 
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5 or crossing 
lagoon which divides Recht from the landin 
apon the southern shore of the Caspian. The 
authority in the Persian Gulf is represented by 
Residents on land and three gunboats on 


is no harbour ; there are no lights, and all round the 

Galf there is no road by which commodities may be 

Senn reas Thetradeof the Persian 
ulf begins, we ma , at Baghdad on the Tigris, where _ 

sno there ia «British Resident of gi 

authority. The was held not since 

E wisieeen Commissioner wi be. 


ity of whom on pil- 
oan een eae ne eee 
Ali—the former the grandson, the latter the son-in-law 
of Mohammed—are buried. The Persians would be 
glad to annex Baghdad and so of the Tarki 
province of the same name as would include those two 
famous shrines. Both banks of the Tigris are Turkish ; 
Persia has no territory upon either of the great rivers, 
From the point of confluence, the united waters of the 
Tigris and Euphrates are known as the Shat-ul-Arab, 


: 
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for steamers of light d t,as far as Shuster, a town 
not more than 270 miles from , the central city 
of Persia. The British Government has for years paid a 
subsidy, in the interests of trade, towards the cost of the 
river steamers which ply between Bussorah and 
a and it has been proposed thatlan equal sum 
(4,0001. a-year) should be given for a service of the 
same character upon the Karin. The path from Bushire, 
the chief place of entry into Persia for British is 
so difficult that Russian goods Lave a _ — 
at Ispahan owing to the easier access the 

Bushire is the northernmost town on the Gulf, and is the 
place of residence of the principal tatives of 
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ion is beset, he can pour nothing but contemptuous 
seperta, which he seach to the Government of 
Bombay. Not only are the communications as bad as 
any in the world, but the Customs’ arrangements of 
Persia seem to leave much to be desired. The Customs 
of Southern Persia a to be farmed by one person who 
is much favoured in his operations. The Political Resi- 
dent at Bushire lately reported concerning this Khan, who 
it is said retains his position only by making liberal pre- 
sents at Teheran, that ‘‘ the farmer of customs employs 
his own servants to manage, Government officials not 
interfering. The transactions are kept secret, no returns 
being required by the Government.” This person is 
really farmer-general of British imports. The Persian 
Empire is becoming more exclusively the dominion of 
Russia because of the difficulties of entry from the 
south. If steamboats were placed u the Karun, 
British goods would command the markets of Ispahan, 
and from Ispahan would pass by direct tracks to 
Yazd and to Herat. From a political point of view 
it is almost impossible to overrate the importance to 
Great Britain of securing the navigation of the Karun. 
At present Persia is for a British army an a 
territory. We tried it in 1856, and were ed by the 
natural defences of the country. The ascent from the 
south to the high plateau upon which all the important 
cities of Persia are placed, could be successfully guarded 
even by Persian forces. In 1856 the British expedition 
confined its operations to the level ground about the 
Shat-ul-Arab and Bushire. The capture of Mahom- 
‘merah, which is near the mouth of, the Karun, was 
noised as a great matter. But in the bazaars of 
Tabriz, Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, a war ending with 
such a capture could only confirm the Persian sense 


-of security. Russia could, without difficulty, cut off 


Tabriz, the chief commercial city of Persia, from com- 
munication with the capital. Russia could annex the 
province of Adarbaijan in which Tabriz is placed, and 
-therefore Russia is feared and is obeyed at Teheran. If, 
‘by British influence and assistance, the navigation of the 
Seean were improved, then England, supreme in the 
Persian Gulf, with all India for a base of operations, 
ould reach the heart of Persia more easily than Russia. 
While communications remain as they are, every step 
that Russia makes southwards tends to press British 
influence and trade out of Persia. 

The Caspian Sea is a Russian lake. By the Treaty 
of Gulistan it is declared that no flag but that of Russia 
shall be seen upon those inland waters. No navigableriver 
save the Volga flows into the Caspian. That sea will 
‘become of increasing importance as a centre for Russian 
operations in Central Asia. Baku, the Russian arsenal 
in the Caspian, is a rising place. It will soon be con- 
nected by railway with Tiflis. Baku is already flourish- 
ing, and will be wealthy from the export of petroleum, 
which is raised from wells in the neighbourhood. All 
the steam-engines on the Caspian are driven by the fire 
of petroleum at one-twelfth the cost of coal. Except 
«hat smaller portion of the Caspian shore which belongs 
to Persia, the Czar is owner of the entire seaboard. 
This is the seat of Russian power in the north of Persia. 
Our seat of authority is upon the Persian Gulf, which is 
the key to the inland navigation of Asia Minor, and to 
the one navigable river of Persia. British interests 
would be promoted by extending navigation upon the 
fuphrates, the Tigris, the Karun, and upon any other 
available streams in connexion with the Persian Gulf. 

In the multitude of subjects demanding his attention 
at Constantinople, Mr. Layard appears to have some- 
what neglected the study of Persian geography. On 
May 30, he, as British Ambassador at the Porte, viewed 
with alarm the possible consequences of the conquest of 
Turkish Armenia by the Russian army, which has since 
that date been baffled, but which is now again ad- 

vancing with much expectation of success. Mr. Layard 
then besought Lord Derby to consider the effect of the 
annexation to Russia of this important province upon 
the British possessions in India. We cannot follow the 
process of reasoning by which Mr. Layard was led to 
étate that, if Russia held Erzeroum, she would command 


the whole of Asia Minor, and that she must obtain “ the 
great valley of the Euphrates and Tigris.” But this dis. 
h, the oe pation we in its style and comes which 
. La penn m Constantinople, is certainly 
not ha arvana in its reference to Persie. The conse. 
quence of the Russian conquest of Turkish Armenia, said 
Mr. Layard, would be that Persia would be entirely at the 
mercy of Russia. Any “small map” would inform Mr, 
Layard that the position of Persia would not be materially 
affected. And that Mr. Layard did not study a ma 
before writing, is clearly exposed by his lan , He 
says :—“ The suspicion that Russia has ly made 
secret offers to Persia to assist her in acquiring the 
province of Baghdad in exchange for Ghilan >ok ems 
deran, may be unfounded, but the fact that it exists, 
and has been entertained by persons not generally ill- 
informed, proves that this consideration is not one to be 
altogether lost sight of.” The only Persian province 
which touches Turkish Armenia, and which adjoins 
territory, now Russian, upon the west of the Caspian, is 
Adarbaijan, containing the great city of Tabriz. In 
any scheme of Russian annexation in Persia, that 
province would roar the first place. The matter is 
only important as showing that Mr. Layard has = 
but superficial attention to the subject, and that there. 
fore his alarm may not be well founded. Undoubtedly 
Russia could seize Adarbaijan, Ghilan, and Mazanderan, 
She would thus obtain the richest lands of Persia, and 
the remnant of the Caspian seaboard. But the power 
of Russia to hand over the province of Baghdad to 
Persia, except by arrangement and upon surrender by 
Turkey, cannot be clear to any “ persons not generally 
ill-informed.”” It would be impossible for anyone to 
suppose that Russia could wield any ree whatever in 
the province of Baghdad if the British Government were to 
make fullest use of its opportunities in the Persian Gulf, 
The British Government, by the agency of Indian officers, 
now maintains order in the Gulf, but it does not pro- 
mote British interests as those of Russia are promoted 
in the north of Persia. The Queen’s authority is, in 
fact, used for tke protection of pearl fisheries, which 
yield to Arab subjects of the Porte a return of about 
400,0007. a-year, and for the peoteren of shark 
fisheries, in which subjects of the Shah obtain isinglass, 
these occupations being carried on by slave labour. The 
navigation of the Gulf is rendered free for Persian and 
Turkish pilgrims who embark by hundreds in worn-out 
steamships for Mecca. It seems that while rotten 
sailing vessels are broken up, with much loss of life, in 
the home coasting trade, steamships which are too 
rotten obtain certificates in England or India, be- 
come the pilgrim coffins of Asia, and not a few 
fall to pieces on the rocks of Jiddah, the por of 
Mecca in the Red Sea. All this goes on in the Persian 
Gulf. But there is room for a more intelligent promo- 
tion of British interests, and by extending navigation 
into Asia Minor and Persia, together with such improve- 
ment of roads as the native authorities can accomplish, 
it would soon appear absurd for persons with pretensions 
to be “not generally ill-informed ” to talk of Russia as 
commanding the whole of Asia Minor, and as having 
all Persia at her mercy, because she had obtained pos- 
session of Kars and Erzeroum. 


IMAGINATION. 


Imagination is the wings of the mind. But then a 
good many practical people hold that the mind ‘is a bird 


which ought not to fly. It should exercise itself a : 


they think, within comfortable bounds, with its feet 


on well-known ground, like the unvolatile barn-door 
fowl. They will consent to exceptions, birds of Paradise 


known as geniuses, who having, as they surmise, no 
to stand upon must needs fly; but, rationally enough, 
they decline to base their theories upon exceptions; 


birds of Paradise, they say, since they must fly, may, — 


but birds with legs should walk, and the only question 
is whether wings, being a temptation, should not be 


kept clipped. They are inclined to look upon imagination 
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as a merely accidental quality for which there is no need 
in ordinary education and no employment in ordinary 
life, which can be got rid of, and, because of the risks 
aleenine its unrestrained indulgence, ought to be got 
rid of. 

But imagination is not an impulse or a habit which 
can be conquered by avoidance, it is a mental necessity 
which cannot be avoided. It is as essential a faculty of 
the human intellect as memory, and while, like memory, 
it can be d ed by misuse and dulled by disuse, it 
can less be disused than memory, since, though we may 
get on without conscious reference to the past, we cannot 
ignore the immediate fature, the future of to-morrow or 
of the next five minutes, and the simplest forming a 
porpore involves conceiving something that has not 

appened, that is involves a distinct effort of the imagina- 
tion. For imagination is merely the faculty which 
enables the mind, nay compels it, not simply to re-present 
to itself former conceptions (which re-presentation re- 
quires the assistance of memory), but to arrange them 
in fresh combinations. The combinations may be as 
varying and fantastic as the changes of figure of the bits 
of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope, yet, where the will 
does not actively intervene to control them, they will be 
obeying the secret law of the sequence of ideas just 
as the bits of coloured glass in the toy assume 
their apparent order by a principle apart from 
chance. They may deal with high themes and poetic 
visions or with the humblest details of existence 
and the vicissitudes of the money market, but the 
faculty at work is the same. Whoever presents to his 
mind, or passively allows to pass through it, possibility 
of any kind must imagine that possibility, and thus 
sentiments and ideas of the most humdrum nature may 
come within the province of imagination. It is evident 
then that we cannot crush ont this faculty, that it 
inheres in every man and can only die with him. It is 
not, synonymous with romance or with genius: a Grad- 
grind possesses as much imagination as a Dickens, the 
difference lying not in quantity but in quality. You 
may say if you like, most respectable practical person, 
“‘T have learnt the folly of giving way to imagination, I 
despise poetry, I abhor fiction, I live only for facts,’’ 
but you cannot be declared free from imagination ; it 
can but be praised in your case for its obedience to the 
laws of gravity in clinging pertinaciously to the earth 
when it might have soared to the skies. Sordidness 
itself cannot annihilate imagination: one can fancy no 
one more imaginative than a miser. 

The gradations in quality, however, are infinite. 
First there are those arising from individual consti- 
tution. Then there are the differences caused by edu- 
cation and local surroundings. Then the manner in 
which the. events of his life influence each person’s 
mind. And among persons of equal general power 
great varieties arise in this faculty from the different 
ways of associating ideas. Every object must be re- 
garded either as it exists in time or as it exists in space, 
and we cannot investigate it from both points at once. 
It has been pointed out that when “sensations which 
form the elements of knowledge ”’ are received succes- 
sively—as existing in time—our idea is that of an event, 
while the other method, of regarding the sensations 
we receive simultaneously—or as existing in space— 
gives us the idea of an object. Hence it is argued that 
the mind which pursues the former method will pro- 
bably tend more to absolute science, while that which, 
from being more susceptible of vivid impressions, is prone 
to the latter method, will possessgreater love of beanty and 
greater enthusiasm. This distinction at once points out 
different qualities oo oo aren The second method 
is more especially that of imaginative genias, or creative 
inighaallve: teas is also that of many minds which, not 
ear power of this creative kind, or possessing it 

ut slightly, are yet able to enter fully into the spirit of 
poetic imagery. The difference between minds of this 
order and those of imaginative genius appears 


to lie mainly in their seizing with less facility the hidden 
resemblances of dissimilar things, and thus failing in 
that power of vision which shows to the poet link upon 


link joining earth to heaven, high meanings to humble 
things. To enter into the spirit of the poet’s conception 
it is only necessary that we should have the power of 
looking at subjects in the second or simultaneous 
manner. We must be able to perceive the analogies 
when hinted to us and to complete for ourselves the un- 
elaborated idea, for the poet cannot check his own ascent 
to point us out every link of the chain. He will carry 
us on after him if our eyes can trace out for ourselves 
the rainbow track he indicates, but otherwise his 
description will seem but vanity, saying “ Look !"’ when 
there is nothing. : 

Thus it is from no lack of intellect that so many 
cultivated minds can find no true enjoyment in poetry. 
Following from natare and habit the first method of 
connecting ideas—that of time—only, they overlook the 
subtler relations of analogy, nee not no use and no 
pleasure in dwelling on them. at poetry they read 
will be moral, didactic, emotional perhaps, but un- 
adorned, never descriptive or metaphorical. They will 
read it for the sake of sentiments they have experienced 
or which they consider instructive, and, but for what 
satisfaction they derive from the musical cadence of 
verse—a question of ear, of course—they would enjoy 
far more the same sentiments expressed in prose. And 
there are some persons to whom all poetry is a weari- 
ness, however simple in style and subjective in matter, 
from the impassiveness of their nature. Persons not 
easily capable of strong feeling, not conscious of much 
mental fluctuation, will not find in emotional poetry 
even that echo of themselves, that something they have 
experienced or could have experienced, which is the 
charm by which poetry wins the unpoetical. Yet in 
any of these classes of unpoetical beings the imagina- 
tive faculty may be as strong as it is prosaic. 

But, if it be true that imagination cannot be got rid of, 
the question of those many educationalists who puzzle 
themselves with asking whether and how should 
abolish it from their pupils’ minds meets with é 
tive of impossibility. t is left for them to do is to 
cultivate and train and trim it so as to get the best 
growth and fruit from it. It must have food of whole- 
some facts and of wholesome nae a aoe 
knowl enlarges its scope, for wledge is i 
eaeaes and it is from experience that it draws its 
materials. And so far it cannot be original ; there can be 
no absolute creation from any human mind. But 
between things known from experience, direct or in- 
direct, analogies before unnoticed may be perceived, 
inferences may be drawn from them and personified or 
pictured, and thus there is the freshness of originality, 
although the facts may be known to all the world and 
long called commonplace. But nothing is commonplace 
except to commonplace people. : oe We 

It is not excess of imagination that is dangerous, but 
defect of judgment. Judgment must be the prop to 
save the climbing plant not only from trailing itself on 
the earth, but from spreading itself upwards and awry 
in straggling lavishness, weakening itself in tangles of 


leaves and aimless tendrils till it can bear no flowers. — 


A sad thing is the morbid and artificial melancholy 
which the sickly-sensitive so often re and parade as 
a high proof of high imagination. sad thing is the 
life that gives itself up to dreams, and calls weakness 
strength, as if the misty purposelessness that too often 
mars genius were itself genius. But this is not to cul- 
tivate imagination, it is to leave it to run wild, to spend 
itself unmeaningly. In minds prone to this sort of error 
the true training is to cultivate energy, judgment, 
reason. In the lack of these qualities imagination may 
indeed become all-absorbing, because alone, but it is 
generally itself weak and trifling, flickering much but 
throwing light on nothing. It mes itself a dream 
producing only most hazy dreams. No great work of 
imagination was ever ormed by merely imaginative 
mind. Men do not dream immortal poems and pictures. 
And common sense will lend imaginati 

strength than it could possibly have unaided, all the 


more because it will check its exhausting itself in - 


fruitless vagaries, 
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POETRY. 


—~—)_—— 


NOVEMBER. 
(A SONNET.) 


O sadness of November! when, forlorn, 
The grey year has outlived its latest leaf, 
And lies, too dim and numb for any grief, 
Between fruition past and hope unborn ; 
When fog inertly shrouds unbeauteous morn. 
In pulseless and dishevelled apathy 
That cares not if the day begin to be 
So futureless it is,—so very worn. 
Such moods are ours when life outlives its love, 
And has no tears, nor any warm regret, 
‘When sense hangs soul-less, as the clouds above 
That lack the form to rain, but linger yet 
Veiling drear things, that live not any more, 
Yet are not dead enough to bury and deplore. 
L. 8. B. 





GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY." 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton,’ ‘ The Princess 
of Thule, $e. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
FIRE CHIEF. 


Next morning, as we drove away from Decatur, a cold white fog 
Jay all along the broad valley of the Missouri ; but by-and-by the 
sun drank it up, and the warm light seemed to wake into ac- 
tivity all the abounding animal life of that broken and wooded 
country that skirts the prairie. There were clouds of reed- 
birds rising from the swamps as we approached ; now and 
again a mourning-dove quietly flew across; large hawks 
hovered high in air; and so abundant were the young quail 
that it seemed as if our horses were continually about to 
trample down a brood coolly crossing the road. We saw the 
gopher running into his hole; and the merry little chipmunk 
eyeing us as we passed; and at one point we gave a badger a 
bit of a chase, the animal quietly trotting down the road in 
front of us. The air was cool and pleasant. Dragon-flies 
flashed, and butterflies fluttered across in the sunlight; it was 
a beautiful morning. 

And at last we were told that we were on the Reservation- 
lands, though nothing was visible but the broken bluffs, and 
the open prairie beyond, and on our right the immense valley 
of the Missouri. But in time we came to a farm, and drove 
up to a very well-built house, and here we made the acquaint- 
ance of H——- F—, who most courteously offered to act as 
our guide for the day. He took a seat in our vehicle; and 
theugh he was rather shy and silent at first, this constraint 
soon wore off. And Lady Sylvia regarded our new acquaint- 
ance with a great friendliness and interest; for had she not 
heard the heroic story of his brother, the last chief of the 
Omahas, “ Logan of the Fires” ?—how, when his tribe was 
being pursued by the savage Sioux, and when there seemed to 
be no escape from extermination, he himself, as night fell, 
went off and kindled fire after fire so as to lead the enemy after 
him, and how he had the proud satisfaction of knowing, when 
he-was taken and killed, that he had saved the life of every 


man, woman, and child of his followers. We did not wonder 
concealers ices 


* Copyrighted, 1877. 


that the brother of the hero was regarded with much respect by 
the Omahas—in fact, there was a talk, at the time of our visit, of 
the smaller chiefs, or heads of families, electing him cbief of 
the tribe. Indeed, the story reflected some romantic lustre on 
the peaceful Omahas themselves; and we began to cherish a 
proper contempt for their neighbours, the Winnibagoes—the 
broken remnant of the tribe which committed the horrible 
massacres in Minnesota some years ago, and which, after hay- 
ing been terribly punished and disarmed, was transferred by 
the Government to the prairie-land adjoining the Missouri, _ 

But for the time being we kept driving on and on, without. 
seeing Winnibago, or Omaha, or any sign of human life or 
occupation. Nothing but the vast and endless billows of the 
prairie—a beautiful yellow-green in the sun—receding into 
the faint blue-white of the horizon ; while all around us wasa 
mass of flowers—the Michaelmas-daisy being especially abun- 
dant; while the air was everywhere scented with the aromatic 
fragrance of the mayweed. We had now quite lost sight of | 
the Missouri Valley; and were pursuing a path over this cpen 
prairie which seemed to lead to no place in particular. But 
while this endless plain seemed quite unbroken, bare, and 
destitute of trees, it was not really so. It was intersected by - 
deep and sharp gulleys, the beds of small tributaries of the 
Missouri, and the sides of these gulleys were lined with dense — 
brushwood and trees. It was certainly a country likely to 
charm the heart of a tribe of Indians—if only they were allowed 
to have weapons and to return to their former habits; for it 
offered every facility for concealment and ambuscade. But all 
that is a thing of the past, so far as the Missouri Indians are 
concerned ; their young men have not even the chance—taken - 
by the young men of apparently peaceable tribes living on 
other Reservations—of stealing quietly away to the Sioux, for 
the Sioux and the Omahas have ever been deadly enemies. 

The danger we encountered in descending into these gulleys 
was not that of being surprised and having our hair removed, 
but of the vehicle to which we clung toppling over and going 
headlong to the bottom. These breakneck approaches to the 
rude wooden bridges—where there were bridges at all—were 
the occasion of much excitement; and our friendly guide, who 
seemed to treat the fact of the vehicle hovering in air as if un- 


‘certain which way to fall, with much indifference, must have 


arrived at the opinion that Englishwomen were much given to 
screaming when their heads were bumped together. In fact, 
at one point they refused to descend in the carriage. They got 
out and scrambled down on foot; and the driver, with that 
rare smile one sees on the face of a man who has been hardened 
into gravity by the life of an early settler, admitted that, if the 
vehicle had been full, it would most assuredly have pitched 
over. 

At length we descried, on the green slope of one of the far 
undulations, three teepees—tall, narrow, conical tents, with 
the tips of the poles on which the canvas is stretched appear- 
ing at the top, and forming a funnel for the smoke—and near 
them a herd of ponies. But there were no human beings 
visible ; and our path did not approach these distant tents. 
The first of the Indians we encountered gave us rather a 
favourable impression of the physique of the Omahas. He 
was a stalwart young fellow; his long black hair plaited; a 
blue blanket thrown round his square shoulders. He stood 
aside to let the vehicle pass, and eyed us somewhat askance ; 
the few words that F—— addressed to him, and which he 
answered, were of course unintelligible to us. Then we over- 
took three or four more, men and women in various attire; but : 
altogether they were better in appearance and more indepen- — 
dent in manner than the gypsy-looking Indians we had seen 
skulking around the confines of the towns, in more or les® 
“civilised ” dress, and not without a side-glance for uncon= 
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sidered trifles. These, we; were told, were mostly Pawnees; 
though the Winnibagoes have in some measure taken to the 
_ neighbourhood of the towns on the chance of getting a stray 
dollar by digging. After we passed these few stragglers, we 
were apparently once more on the tenantless prairies; but 
doubtless the Indians who prefer to live in their teepees out on 
the plain rather than accept the semi-civilisation of the 
Agency had taken to the hollows; so that the country around 
us was not quite the desert that it seemed to be. 

But a great honour was in store for us. When it was pro- 
posed that we should turn aside from our path and visit the 
wigwam of Fire Chief, one of the heads of the small com- 


munities into which the tribe is divided, some scruples were 


expressed ;. for we held that no human being, whether he was 
a Poet-Laureate or a poor Indian, liked to have his privacy in- 
vaded from motives of mere curiosity. Then we had no 
presents to offer him as an excuse. 

“No tobacco?” said our good-natured guide, with a smile. 
“‘ An Indian never refuses tobacco.” 

The news of our approach to the wigwam was doubtless 
conveyed ahead, for we saw some dusky children scurry away 
and disappear like rabbits. The building was a large one; the 
base of it being a circular and substantial wall of. mud and 
turf, apparently about ten feet high ; the conical roof sloping 
up from the wall being chiefly composed of the trunks of trees, 
leaving a hole at the summit for the escape of smoke. We 
descended from our vehicles, and, crouching down, pushed 
aside the buffalo skin that served for door, and entered the 
single and spacious apartment which contained Fire Chief, his 
wives, children, and relatives. For a second or two we could 
scarcely see anything, so blinding was the smoke ; but presently 
we made out that all round the circular wigwam, which was 
probably between thirty and forty feet in diameter, were a 
series of beds, towards which the squaws and children had 
retreated, while in the middle of the place, seated on a buffalo 
skin in front of the fire, was the Ohief himself. He took no 
notice of our entrance. He stared into the fire as we seated 
ourselves on a bench; but one or two of the younger women, 
from out the dusky recesses, gazed with obvious wonder on 
these strange people from a distant land. Fire Chief is a large 
and powerful-looking man, with a sad and worn face ; obviously 
@ person of importance, for he wore an armlet of silver and ear- 
rings of the same material, and his moccasins of buffalo-hide 
were very elaborately embroidered with beads and porcu- 
pine quills; while the dignity of his demeanour was quite ap- 
palling. 

“ Will you take a cigar, sir?” said the lieutenant, who had 
vainly endeavoured to get one of the children to come near 
him. 

Fire Chief did not answer. He only stared into the 
smouldering wood before him, But when the cigar was pre- 
sented to him, he took it, and lit it with a bit of burning stick, 
resuming his air of absolute indifference. 

“Does he not speak English ?” said Lady Sylvia, in an un- 
dertone to our guide, who had been conversing with him in his 
own tongue. 

“ They don’t know much English,” said F—_—, with a smile, 
“and what they do know they don’t care to speak. But he 
asks me to tell you that one of the young men is sick. That 
is he in the bed over there. And he says he has not been very 
well himself lately.” 

“ Will you tell him,” said Lady Sylvia, gently, “that we 
have come about five thousand miles from our homes, and that 
we are greatly pleased to see him, and that we hope he and the 
young man will very soon be well again?” 

When this message was conveyed to the chief, we rose and 


took our departure; and he took no more notice of our leaving 
than our coming. Shall we say that we felt, on getting out- 
side, rather “ mean;” that the fact of our being a pack of 
inquisitive tourists was.rather painful to us; that we mentally 
swore we should not “ interview ” another human being, Indian 
or Poet-Laureate, during the whole course of our miserable 
lives? Our self-consciousness in this respect was not at all 
shared by our good friend from Omaha who was driving one of 
the two vehicles, and who seemed to regard the Indian asa very 
peculiar sort of animal, decidedly less than human, but with 


his good points all the same. Was it not he who told us that 


story about his wife having been one day alone in her house— 
many years ago, when the early settlers found the Indians 
more dangerous neighbours than they are now—and engaged 
in baking, when two or three Indians came to the door and 
asked for bread? She offered them an old loaf; they would 
not have it; they insisted on having some of the newly-baked 
bread ; and they entered the house to seize it; whereupon this 
courageous house-mistress took up her rolling-pin and laid 
about her, driving her enemy forthwith out of the door. But 
the sequel of the story has to be told. Those very Indians, 
whenever they came that way, never passed the house without 
bringing her a present—a bit of venison, some quail, or what 
not—and the message they presented with the game was 
always this—‘ Brave squaw! Brave squaw!” which shows 
that there is virtue in a rolling-pin; and that heroism, and 
the recognition of it, did not die out with the abandonment 
of chain-armour. 

We also heard a story which suggests that the Indian, if an 
inferior sort of animal, is distinctly a reasoning one. Some 
years ago a missionary arrived in these parts, and was greatly 
shocked to find, on.the first Sunday of his stay, that these 
Indians who had taken to agriculture were busily planting 
maize. He went out and conjured them to cease; assuring 
them that the God whom he worshipped had commanded 
people to do no work on the Sabbath ; and that nothing would 
come of their toil if they committed this sin. The Indians 
listened gravely ; and, having staked off the piece of ground 
they had already planted, desisted from work. After that 
they never worked on Sunday except within this enclosure ; 
but then this enclosure got the extra day’s hoeing and tending, 
When harvest came, behold! the space that had been planted 
and tended on Sunday produced a far finer crop than any 
adjacent part; and no doubt the Indians came to their own 
conclusions about the predictions of the missionary. Anyhow, 
whether the legend be true or not, the Omahas retain their 
original faith. 

At length we reached the Agency—a small collection of 
houses scattered about among trees—and here there were some 
greater signs of life. Small groups of Indians, picturesque 
enough with their coloured blankets and their leggings of 
buffalo-hide, stood lounging about, pretending not to see the 
strangers, but taking furtive glances all the same; while now 
and again a still more picturesque figure in scarlet pants and 
with swinging arms would ride by on his pony, no doubt 
bound for his teepee out on the plain. Alas! the only welcome 
we received from any of the Indians was accorded us by a tall 
and bony idiot, who greeted us with a friendly “How?” and 
a grin. We had our horses taken out; we were hcspitably 
entertained by the agent, a sober and sedate Quaker ; and then 
we went out for a stroll round the place, which included an 
inspection of the store, the blacksmith’s shop, and other means 
for assisting the Indians to settle down to a peaceful agri- 
cultural life. 

Our party unanimously came to the opinion—having con- 
versed to the extent of “How?” with one Indian, and that 
Indian an idiot—that the preference of the Indians for re- 
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maining paupers on the hands of the Government rather than 
take to tilling the ground is natural, The Indian, by tradition 
‘and instinct, isa gentleman. Of all the races of the world he 
is the nearest approach one can get to the good old English 
squire. He loves horses; he gives up his life to hunting and 
shooting and fishing; he hasn’t a notion in his head about 
“boetry and bainting;” and he considers himself the most 
important person on the face of the earth. But the Indian is 
the more astute of the two. Long ago he evolved the in- 
genious theory that as his success in the chase depended on 
his nerves being in perfect order, it would never do for him to 
attack the ordinary rough work of existence, and hence he 
turned over to his wife, or wives, the tending of the horses, 
the building of the teepees, the procuring of fuel—in fact, all 
the work that needed any exertion, This is one point on 
which the English country gentleman is at a disadvantage, al- 
though we have heard of one sensible man who invariably let 
his wife fill and screw up his cartridges for him. 


And you expect this native gentleman to throw aside the 
sport that has been the occupation and passion of his life, and 
take to digging with a shovel for a dollar a day? How would 
your Yorkshire squire like that? He would not do it at all, 
He would expect the Government that deprived him of his 
land to give him a pension, however inadequate, and the 
wherewithal to keep body and soul together. He would go 
lounging about, in an apathetic fashion, trying to get as much 
for his money as possible at the Government stores, smoking a 
good deal, and being the reverse of communicative with the 
impertinent persons who came a few thousand miles to stare at 
him. And if the Government stopped his drink, and would 
not let him have even a glass of beer—But this is carrying the 
parallel to an impossibility : n> existing Government could so 
far reduce Yorkshire ; there would have been such an outburst 
of revolution as the world has never yet seen. 


We set out on our return journey, taking another route over 
the high-lying prairie land. And at about the highest point 
we came to the burial-mound or rather burial-house of White 
Cow. When the old chief was dying, he said, ‘ Bury me on 
a high place, where I can see the boats of the white man pass 
up and down the river.” Was his friendly ghost sitting there, 
then, in the warm light of the afternoon, amid the fragrant 
scent of the mayweed? Anyhow, if White Cow could see 
any boats on the Missouri, his spectral eyes must have been 
keener than ours; for we could not see a sign of any craft 
whatsoever on that distant line of silver. 

Strangely enough, we had just driven away from this spot 
when an object suddenly presented itself to our startled gaze 
which might have been White Cow himself “out for a 
daunder,” A more ghastly spectacle was never scen than this 
old and withered Indian—a tall man, almost naked, and so 
shrunken and shrivelled that every bone in his body was 
visible; while the skin of the mummy-like face had been 
pulled back from his mouth, so that he grinned like a spectre. 
He was standing apart from the road, quite motionless, and he 
carried nothing in his hand ; but all the same, both our horses, 
at the same moment, plunged aside so as nearly to leave the 
path, and were not quieted for some minutes afterwards, We 
forgot to ask F—— if he knew this spectre; or whether it was 
really White Cow. Certainly, horses don’t often shy because 
of the ghastly appearance of a human being. 

That night we reached Decatur again; and had some more 
pelican of the wilderness and prunes. Then the women went 
up-stairs, doubtless to have a talk about the promised addition 
to our party; and we went outside to listen to the conversa- 
tion of the tall, uncouth, unkempt fellows who were seated on 
a bench, smoking. We heard a good deal about the Indian, 





and about the attempts to “civilise” him. From some othey 
things we had heard out there, we had begun to wonder 
whether civilisation was to be defined as the art of acquiring 
greenbacks without being too particular about the means, 
However, it appears that on one point the Indians have out- 
stripped civilisation. The Indian women, who had in by-gone 
years sometimes to go on long marches with their tribe in 
time of war, are said to have discovered a secret which the 
fashionable women of Paris would give their ears to know, 
But they keep it a profound secret; so perhaps it is only 

superstition. 7 
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MR. SULLIVAN’S POLITICAL 
REMINISCENCES. 
New Ireland. By A.M. Sullivan. In Two Volumes. London: 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Mr. Sullivan has not been altogether fair either to 
himself or to his readers in his choice of title for these 
two ane ng volumes. We opened the book ex- 
pecting to find something like a complete account of 
the present condition of Ireland, an estimate from the 
native point of view of such things as the results of the 
Disestablishment Act, the relations between landlord 
and tenant as affected by the Land Act, the relations 
between priests and their flocks, the working of the 
Peace Preservation Acts, the present state of education. 
We expected to find a thorough account of these things 
as they are, with everything Sen in the existing 
administration brought into clear relief, and practicable 
remedies clearly proposed. Instead of that we find 
what is neither more nor less than a political auto- 
biography of Mr. Sullivan, a very interesting record, 
and varied by many well-told and suggestive anecdotes, 
and very instructive as regards the relations of poli- 
tical parties in Ireland, but almost entirely devoid of 
the kind of information which the title naturally leads 
us to expect. Mr. Sullivan has taken an active share 
in Irish politics during the last stormy thirty years, and 
the publication oo RARE See. seins 
and proper enough, but he exposes himself to a 
of cin which ie probably undeserved b ubdiohiins 
his reminiscences under the title of ‘ New Ireland.’ t 
he had wished to give a title to his book which should 
be at once impersonal and accurate, he might fairly 
have called it ‘The Genesis of Home Rule.’ It is to 
be conjectured that he means ‘ New Ireland’ as a 
synonym for the Home Rulers, but he should have 
used his influence to get the designation adopted at the 
proper moment instead of affixing it now to perplex and 
mislead the readers of his book. True, neither in his 
— nor in the explanatory advertisement does Mr. 

ullivan claim to supply a complete picture of Ireland 
as it is and as it might be. “In the following pages,” 
he says, “I have andertaken, not so much to picture 
them in all their phases, or to write a formal history of 
the period, as to supply, chiefly from personal observa- 
tion, a series of sketches or narratives which may per- 
haps assist in the readier and more correct appreciation 
of visible results.” The promise thus made Mr. Sul- 
livan faithfully fulfils. His work throws most valuable 
light on recent Irish politics, But then it contains 
next to nothing about the present condition of the Irish 
people; it does not show us in what sense “ Ould Ire- 
land”’ may be said to be, or in what direction it is 
striving to become, new. It would be unfair to say that 
in this work New Ireland is Mr. Sullivan, because Mr. - 
Sullivan has never laid himself open to the charge of 
self-obtrusion, but the sarcasm is tempted by the un- 
felicitous title which he has chosen for his political 
reminiscences, 

The central purpose of Mr. Sullivan’s two volumes 
seems to be to establish the historical continuity of the 
Home Rule movement with the efforts of the “ Young 
Irelanders’’—Charles, now Sir Charles Gayan Duffy, 
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T, Davis, J. B. Dillon, Smith O’Brien—who founded 
the Nation newspaper, and tried to found a national Irish 
‘in 1842. Many matters extraneous to that orga- 
nisation are introduced—notably a chapter on the at- 
tempted abduction of Miss Arbuthnot, which apparently 
we owe to the fact that Mr. Sullivan was within two 
miles of the scene at the time of its occurrence—but the 
book receives a certain epic unity from the recent 
political history of Ireland being represented as the 
straggle of the young Irelanders, thwarted by many 
opposing influences, the hostility of O’Connell, the im- 
tience of John Mitchel, the selfish intrigues of John 
Badleir, the seditious secrecy of the Fenians, but 
triumphant finally in the secure formation of the Home 
Rule party. Mr. Sullivan has devoted his life to the 
advancement of the views of the “‘ Young Irelanders,” 
having while still a very young man taken the helm of 
the Nation in hand when it was abandoned in despair by 
Mr. Gavan Duffy, so that he has the best of rights to be 
their historian, and to establish his political consistency 
by identifying them with the Home Rulers. He defines 
their position very Clearly in relation to other Irish 
arties. They agreed with O’Connell in being Repealers, 
We do not quite admit with Mr. Sullivan that agitation 
for Repeal was “the only honourable course left open ”’ 
to O’Connell after the carrying of the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act. He would have shown at least equal sense of 
honour, and at the same time would perhaps have rendered 
better service to his country, if he had used his splendid 
powers and unparalleled influence in hastening the day 
of usefal reforms, and drawing closer the ties between 
Ireland and ‘the adjacent island” of Great Britain. 
That, however, is by the way. The Young Irelanders 
agreed with him in being Repealers, but they broke off 
from him on the question of using physical force to 
procure repeal. O’Connell deprecated physical force, 
but the Young Irelanders “‘ believed,” as Mr. Sullivan 
says, “in the moral influence of physical resources, and 
inculcated this doctrine with an earnestness that could 
not fail to alarm the old tribune.” At the same time 
the original founders of the party were no less earnestly 
cats the partial and premature use of physical 
force ; they wished to keep it in the background, as it 
were, as a base and support for the operations of moral 
suasion; and on this point a schism occurred in their 
ranks, Mr. John Mitchel insisting, in 1848, upon an 
immediate pe to arms, and accidentally implicating 
some Young Irelanders who had no sympathy with his 
impatience, and whom he was in the habit of denouncing 
as “ rose-water’’ Repealers. From Mr. O’Connell they 
differed further in their desire to fraternise with Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics, some of their members 
belonging, in fact, to the Protestant faith—a superiority 
to religious sectarianism which exposed them to the 
charge of free-thinking in matters of religion. They 
recognised that most of the evils by which Ireland 
was afflicted were due to abuses connected with 
the land system; and to remedy these they founded 
the Irish Tenant League, in which they really 
succeeded in making Catholic and Protestant work 
together in unity. Finally, they set their faces against 


what they believed to be the main tenet of Catholic 


Liberalism in Ireland—the granting of good places to 
Catholics. This body of doctrines, and their fearless 
and powerful championship of them in their organ, the 
Nation, brought them into collision with John Sadleir, 
who arrayed against them with unscrupulous skill an 
irresistible force of money and religious prejudice. Mr. 
Sullivan’s revelations go far to explain the puzzle as to 
where the proceeds of Sadleir’s enormous frauds were 
spent. In the struggle with him, the Young Irelanders 
were worsted and almost annihilated. Gavan Duffy 
sought another land in despair. Mr. Sullivan, how- 
ever, manfully stepped into the breach, and gave 
another illustration of ‘ Young Ireland ”’ principles in 
his steady opposition to the secret organisation of 
Fenianism, an opposition which he persisted in at con- 
siderable risk to his personal safety. 

The opportunity for Young Ireland principles came 
with Mr, Gladstone's Irish Reforms. The Disestablish- 





opposed _b 
ationalist candidate then successful? No; he 


ment of the Church facilitated the fraternisation of the 
Protestants with the National party, more particularly 
of the Protestant farmers, of whose cause the Young 
Irelanders were traditional champions. Mr. Sullivan 
makes something very like a ‘ ball ”” when he adduces 
the Longford election in the beginning of 1870 as the 
circumstance which ultimately determined the adhesion 
of Protestants to his side. After the passing of the 
Disestablishment Act, the Protestants at first hung 
back, fearing that the Catholic try would simp! 
vote at the bidding of their clergy. The Lon 
election, according to Mr. Sullivan, disabused them of 
this notion. The candidate favoured by the clergy was 
y the Catholic Nationalists. Was the 
lied 
only 411 votes to 1,478. An outsider would not 
have supposed that this could have been reassuring 
to Protestants as regarded the influence of the priests. 
But all the same Mr, Sullivan uently attri- 
bates to this election very “ striking results.” “ Irish 
Protestants,” he says, “ hesitating no farther in distrust 
or doubt, called aloud to the lic millions that the 
time had come for reconciliation and union. With a qnick- 
ness which was marvellous, the acerbities of sectarian 
antagonism seemed to vanish. Already from Protestant 
lips came the cry of ‘Home Rule!’” One fails to see 
the logic of this cry as a result of the Longford election, 
and Mr. Sullivan hazards no estimate as to the number 
of Protestant lips from which it proceeded. The Home 
Rule Party, however, was formed very soon after, and 
on the list of its first committee, which Mr. Sullivan 
rints, we find the names of several Orangemen and 
rotestant Conservatives. Its organisers, with great 
skill, limited the programme strictly to the obtaining of 


an Irish Parliament, with “ the right of pe te 
and regulating all matters relating to the internal affai 


of Ireland.” We may suppose, however, that 
there were Protestant names upon the Home Rule com- 
mittee, it would not have much ‘if the 


priests had continued their opposition. The party re- 
mained in an inert condition ti es which time the _ 
Catholics had found that there was hope of getting 
what they wished in the matter of Education from either 
party in the British Parliament. It is instructive to 
study the unwritten programme of the Home Rulers in 
relation to the various parties which have agreed, tem- 
porarily at least, to sink their differences under this 
name. ‘‘ While Home Rule,” Mr. Sullivan says, “ was 
placed first and beyond all public measures or subjects; 
there were three others which went to make up 
what may be called the national platform at this 
(the Louth) election—Amendment of the Gladstone 
Land Act, Denominational Education, and an Amnesty 
for the Political Prisoners.” ‘These three questions,” 
he adds, ‘‘commanded the individual support of the 
Home Rule members in nearly e case.” Which, 
being interpreted, means that the Protestant tenant- 
farmers are induced to join in the ery for Home Rule 
by the promise of an improvement in the conditions of 
their tenure ; while the support of the priests is secured 
by the promise of their own way in the education of the 
young, and the extreme Nationalists are conciliated by 
efforts to get an for the Fenians. It is not 
difficult to see which of these parties gets the lion’s 
share of the spoil. Mr. Sullivan, as becomes one wh9s 
may at a future time be the leader of this skilfully- 
framed organisation, avoids entering into details as to 
what the Home Rulers pro to do in the event of 
their obtaining the control of the “internal affairs’ of 
Treland. 
In thus picking out what seems to us to be the 
skeleton of Mr. Sullivan’s two volumes, we naturally 
give no idea of the liveliness of their contents. These 
are much more descriptive and anecdotical than exposi- 
tory ; such scenes as evictions, executions, election con- 
tests, uproarious public meetings, the dings of 
Fenian conspirators, all the various incidents of excited 
political and social life, being drawn with a most graphic 
pen. Mr. Sullivan combines the ardour of an earnest 
politician with the more generally attractive zeal of a 
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of the picturesque. There are some 
in which a severe literary taste 
accuse Mr. Sullivan of a morbid 
rrible details. In 

the execution of three murderers in 
mel Jail, or the last moments of 


ir, “the suicide banker,” we — Mr. 

ving used up old thrilling articles from 

mind, but without detracting from the pleasure of 

except in some few instances, where the language 

ight with advantage have been toned down. Why, 

) e, does Mr. Sullivan convert the silver cream- 

j which Sadleir drank his poison into “a small 

ilver tankard?”’ Was it because a cream.jug was too 

object for the tragic harmony of the picture ? 

in, why does he say that the poison was prussic 

a prosaic matter of fact, it was essential 

? Does Mr. Sullivan suppose that 

to represent the suicide as drink- 

of a,tankard? But these are 

a whole, is brilliantly written, and 
and instruction. 
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MR. BRYCE’S TRANSCAUCASIA, 

Transcaucasia and Mount Ararat. By James Bryce. London: 

Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. Bryce bas written the most perplexing book it is 
well possible for a man to write who has the power to 
treat his subject from various points of view, and in a 
style that would not only not lex but attract the 
reader and sustain his interest in the subject. As long 
as he recounts what he — and —— oor and his 
friend’s experiences during his tour through the Caucasus, 
we read on, well satisfied with deacuiptiona which faith- 
fully recal these regions to the memory of those who 
have visited them, and furnish a vivid idea of the scene 
to those who have not. But when he quotes Strabo 
and Herodotus, and enters into an an academical dis- 


uisition on the phy and ethnology of the regions 
ying between the Caspian and the Black Sea, the in- 


terest inspired by the narrative of the traveller nearly 
vanishes. A writer cannot proceed with much spirit when 
he knows he is simply interpolating encyclopsdical in- 
formation that is not sufficient for the scientific world 
and too —_ = — _— public, = a ee = 
coun roug . Bryce’s spectacles and not ug 
cee Strabo’s. Then Mr. Bryce’s desire to make 
his narrative a of the present crisis in the Hast 
leads him to indulge in political reflections and gene- 
ralisations from isolated instances which sometimes 
ive rise to very strange contradictions. On one page 
says that ‘“‘ the saying about scratching Russians and 
finding Tartars is pretty well exploded ”’ ; yet on another, 
after saying that the Russians are not thoroughly 
civilised themselves, and cannot impart what they have 
not got, he says, “ Civilisation in Russia is like a coat 
of paint over unseasoned wood—you may not at first 
detect the unsoundness of the material, but test it, and 
it fails.” If this is not precisely the sense of the ex- 
ploded sayi ressed, it may be, in a paraphrase 
more ada to the understanding of the general 
public unversed in the niceties of ethnological dis- 
tinctions—it is difficult to discover what can have been 
in Mr, Bryce’s mind. Still stranger are the contra- 
dictions Mr. Bryce falls into when speaking of the 
Armenians and other races inhabiting Transcaucasia. 
“There is no unity amongst them,” he says, “ no 
common national feeling to appeal to, nothing on which 
a national kingdom could be based. Nothing, in fact, 
keeps them together but the Russian army and admini- 
stration; and the loyalty of both these to the Czar is 
that which keeps Russia together, rising as it does 
almost to the dignity of a national worship.” These 
views, expressed in very home of the only race in- 
habiting these regions who ever formed an empire there, 
who have a rich literature, who are commercially equal to, 
and industrially above the Greeks of the Empire, seemed 


icion, indeed, frequently crosses. 


as flourishing as the best of those the German settlers 
so favourably impressed him with; for instance, the 
Armenian colony on the slopes of Mount Kesab—the 
Mons Cassius of. Pliny—at the mouth of the Orontes, 
And in addition to historical facts, traditions, language, 
and literature, there is the religion of the i 
an item which goes far towards making — basis 
for a national kingdom. On this point, Mr. Bryce 
himself says :—‘‘ Amongst the Ghristions i them- 
selves, the separate existence and strongly national 
character of the Armenian Church keep its chil. 
dren apart, not only from Protestant Germans, but 
from those who own the orthodox Eastern faith. And 
it is only where such a religious repulsion does not 
exist, as, for instance, between Russians and Georgians, 
that any social amalgamation goes on.” These words 
show that Mr. Bryce would not ignore the fact that there 
are important elements existing to frame the basis for 
an Armenian State. Probably he yielded up his own 
judgment to the representations of his Russian friends; 
for when he arrives at Tiflis, and writes under the in- 
fluence of immediate impressions, he estimates the 
Armenians at their true worth. Here he says of them : 
“They are the most vigorous and pushing men in the 
country, and have got most of its trade into their hands, 
not only the shop-keeping, but the larger mercantile 
concerns. A good many, too, are in the Russian service, 
and have thriven in it; in fact, more than half the em- 
ployés in Transcaucasia are said to be Armenians, .. « 
Among them there are several people of learning and 
ability, and as their education improves and their wealth 
increases, the number of such persons is likely to — ; 
so that altogether one seems to see a considerable future 
before them.’”’ Then Mr. Bryce repeats what he has 
already said, and states once more that they do not mix 
or inte with the Russians or the Germans, but 
have a society of their own which is quite self-sufficing. 
From these contradictory views it would seem as 
though Mr. Bryce had given himself a brief to plead 
for the Russians, and determined to regard everything 
through Muscovite spectacles, but could not resist the 
temptation to peep over the rims and deprecatingly say 
what he saw with his own eyes. For, in his 
spirited account of Tiflis, amidst whose vines Bode: 
his ‘Mirza Schaffy,’ after describing the 
picturesqueness of the motley crowd, the quaint head-gear 
of the German women, which makes them wonderful 
ornaments of the streets, the huge cylindrical hats, 
veils of black crape and serge robes of the clerics, 
and the pointed hats and yellow robes of the Per- 
sians, he deplores his meagre account of the y 
whose “ picturesque side even suffers in the 
of a traveller who must own that he has no 
eye for costume.”’ The same repugnance to relating 
what he saw, Mr. Bryce also feels to recounting 
what he heard from the d Duke Michael’s Adjutant- 
General, to whom he mysteriously alludes as one of the 
ablest men in the Russian service, now, as he believes, 
ae = of the divisions of the Russian army 
in Bulgaria. There can be no reason why this gentleman 
should not have been named. It was Prince Imeretinski 
with whom Mr. Bryce had a long conversation both 
before and after dinner, “ in which the Prince showed a 
mastery, not only of European politics generally, but 
even of English party politics, and the views and 
sympathies of our leading statesmen, which few of our 
own soldiers or diplomatists could have equalled. 
Remembering that conversation, I can understand the 
temptation which an ‘interviewer’ has to report what 
an eminent person says to him, that I will resist.” How 
Mr. Bryce can imagine that an interviewer's duty is a 
temptation it is not easy to understand; and in all 
probability Prince Imeretinski will scarcely feel 
to Mr. Bryce for withholding from the public 
the proofs of that mastery of European and. i 
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politics “which few of our own diplomatists could have 


However, having bid farewell to Prince Imeretizski, 
Mr. Bryce.and his companion set out on their j 
from Tiflis towards Ararat,and Mr. Bryce, the advocate, 
gives place to Mr. Bryce, the traveller, a change which 
ing the ocmast gantlomat anpusinlease oniage:st aap 
ing ormer 8 i outside of 
court of which he may choose to is tas bees 
Henceforth, he recounts his ¢ i and impressions 
with vivacity and a true feeling for colour and the 
thousand one beauties of picturesque detail which 
fill up the exquisite pictures of y Nature is never 
of presenting, or surrounding the varied works of 
her children with. Thus his description of Erivan, with 
its little bit of Russian varnish here and there in the 
streets, is an excellent photograph coloured by a master- 
hand, and the “ i-coloured crowd,” vibrating 
in and out of the mouths of the dark arcades of the 
a ee like bees po the — where 
eaps of huge green and golden melons, plums, 
epples, and above all grapes of the richest hue 
flavour lie piled up, conveys a most accurate 
idea of THastern life. Still, Mr. Bryce manages 
to spoil even this picture, when he finishes it with 
the words:—‘It is a yeaa Kastern scene, just 
such as any city beyond the 


ntiers would t, 
save that in Persia one would see men coullia: dleog 


the wall, and both there and in Turkey might hear the 
shrieks of wretches writhing under the bastinado.” No 
doubt this is literally correct, but to make the meaning 
of the sentence plain to the ordinary reader the hiatus 
at the end ought to be filled up by the necessary “if” 
which the conditional mood requires for its amplifica- 
tion. The crucifixions would be seen, and the shrieks 
of the bastinadoed wretches: might be heard, if there 
were any, and if anybody were there to chronicle them. 
But naturally Mr. Bryce does not seriously mean to say 
that these are the ordinary sights and sounds greeting 
the traveller “‘ beyond the frontier.” If he did say so, 
his assertion would have precisely the same value as the 
harrowing stories recounted on hearsay by Captain 
Burnaby regarding Russian barbarity, and would merit 
grave reproof when proceeding from men of such culture 
and penetration as Mr. Bryce. 

At Erivan Mount Ararat was in sight, and Mr. Bryce 
was naturally eager to press for and stand upon 
the snowy cones that glittered down upon the sunny 
scene below. Engaging a tarantass, the two travellers 
jolted over the rocks embedded in fine dust, termed by 
courtesy a road, and drove past the cotton-fields, bright 
with yellow blossoms and snowy puffs of down, and the 
vine “loaded with purple fruit,” which were sur- 
rounded by high mud walls, and guarded by peasants 
to warn off travellers who might be inclined to counter- 
act the effects of the dust with the luscious fruit. Thus 
they arrived at Aralykh, the Russian frontier station at 
the foot of Ararat, where they were received by a 
Moslem noble, Colonel Shipshef, whose culture and 
education, comprising a full knowledge of such works 
as those by Mr. Buckle and Mr. Herbert Spencer, show 
that Islam does not in itself prevent the adoption: of 
Western ideas and habits. The only drawback to his 
enjoyment of his host’s hospitality was Mr. Bryce’s 
inability to cope with the mosquitoes, which he en- 
deavoured to combat with carbolic acid with no more 
success than burning a hole in his forehead, and 
counteracting one pain by another and a greater. Had 
he tried ammonia he would have been less tormented, 
and perhaps have foregone his revenge, which he in- 
flicts on his readers, and not on the mosquitoes, in the 
shape of a physiographical and historical account of 
Mount Ararat, occu -five and which 
form as tiresome a prelude to his account of the ascent 
Oe i a 
procu ides rest © paraphernalia 
ich preceied’ bis attack en the snowy giant. At last 
he succeeded in starting, with his companion and escort 
of Kurds and Cossacks, whose en , however, was not 


equal to his own, for they gave in when the ice-axe had 
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HUMANITARIANISM VERSUS SUGAR. 
Iutchmee and Dilloo. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. London: 
Mullan and Son. 1877. 

a — as a novelist, is of it thee hiding 
sheep’s clothing, a very ravening wolf, in hiding 
behind the pleasant weak of fiction a peniiene coun- 

tenance, not to say a revolutionist’s. present obj 
i  dmaianiie ies is the a 
ights 


of his sympathies 
In a previous work, ‘ The Coolie, his 
enkins direct 


_ 


8 as now 
this plain statement of facts, to arouse any active 
sympathy, he now essays, the medium of a very 
touchi iful story, to awaken that e 


sions of Inquiry fail, remove mountains. 
Now, we do not belong to that order of dainty critics 
who will hold no parley with a novel with » pemeene. 
Our own pet aversion would rather be the novel wi 
any conceivable purpose, of which, for those who love . 
nee lie ak Speen Seen te er ae 
As Lu could not see why the devil was to have all 
the merry tunes to himself, so we fail to discover any 
solid reason why Romance should not lend legitimate 
allurements to true and generous eer 
all means, we would say, let her raise her lamp alo 


also to be masters of men—their men, 
imported for and a them; and how, 


of R. 
* Tam going te toy,” mage Mr. Jenkins, “‘ in this tale 
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to disinter the real wrongs and difficulties, and to present 
them in an iable form, to those who are ulti- 
esp for British honour and British fame— 
I mean the British people.” The “real wrongs and 
” so far as we them from the woes of 
Dilloo, Mr. Jenkins’s typical coolie, would appear to 
be :—Ist. The recruiting emigrants Sor tee: 
sponsible native agents, who hold out glowi i 
to the simple and over-sanguine labourers, and suppress 
all the conditions in the contract which they think will 
be unpalatable; everyone will agree with Mr. Jenkins 


that means should be taken to ascertain that, before’ 


leaving their own ap I the coolies are made full 
aware of the nature of the engagements upon whic 
they have entered. 2nd. Mr. Jenkins considers the 
term of service to one master—five years—perilously 
long, and he would have the coolie free to change his 
service by giving reasonable notice, or at any rate by 
establishing a just cause for doing so. 3rd. He would 
have any simple breach of contract on the side of the 
coolies punished by fines insteal of by imprisonment ; 
and on the master’s side any default, such as the non- 
payment of or the neglect to afford free medical 
care in case of illness, &c., to be considered as oe 
the engagement; and, lastly, he would do away wit 
the least unfair obstacles put in the way of a coolie 
who has served his time obtaining his discharge; at 
present, it would seem, he can only procure a certificate 
to protect him from being arrested asa deserter at the 
cost of two months’ wages! Here, then, we have the 

undwork of commonplace suffering and the causes 
of suffering, which Mr. Jenkins has made both pic- 
turesque and pathetic, leading us, by the Romancist’s 
privilege, through the cold and lifeless mass of “ gene- 
ralised distress”? to the individual sufferer, “ to melt us 
into passion.” 

It is all in favour of Mr. Jenkins’ plea for ‘con- 
stant watchfulness and rigid control ’’ that he does not 
ground this claim upon any special moral delinquency 
in the planters themselves. He does not, after the 
trenchant fashion of some democratic partisans, separate 
the sheep from the goats, putting the planter on his left 
hand as a deliberately murderous ruffian, the coolie on 
his right as a dusky saint worthy to make a preaching 
tour throngh London, and to be presented to Her 
Majesty. Ina world where both saints and raffians are 
in the minority, it is difficult to found general legisla- 
tion npon such exceptional human occurrences. But, 
admit that Mr. Jenkins has proved his case, and 
established that men of average kindliness and honesty 
brought into relations of virtually absolute authority 
with an inferior race, whose interests are divergent, 
not to say opposed, to their own, can scarcely 
fail to have their sense of justice warped, both by 
natural selfishness and national self-esteem; grant this 
(and few impartial critics of exotic English society 
will deny it), and we have at once proved the need of phi- 
lanthropic vigilance to protect the interests of the weaker 
side. vr. Drummond, Mr. Jenkins’s typical planter, 
is by no means an unfavourable specimen of an English- 
man ; he is kind-hearted, generous, brave, unsuspicious 
—the national virtues; on the other hand, he does not 
brook contradiction, and assumes, as a matter of course, 
that where his own interests clash with those of his 
labourers these are bound by Divine obligations to give 
way. Again, the easy-going magistrate, Mr. Marston, 
who would not intentionally commit an injustice, but 
who does not like to give a decision that will displease 
his neighbours and excellent friends, the planters and 
who is further firmly convinced that the coolies are a 
“cunning, treacherous lot, upon whom it is idle to 
waste sympathy ’’—vwell, there is nothing vicious about 
Mr. Marston, although, under the shadow of his good- 
natured and neighbourly justice, viciousness and op- 
pression thrive. Then the much-perplexed and well- 
abused governor, who refuses, as long as he dares, so 
much as to touch a petition putting forth the coolies’ 
grievances, and who is called an “old woman” by the 
planters because he is finally frightened into forwarding 


the “memorial,” with his own qualifications of the | 


therein made:—poor “ Excellency!” What 


charges 

charitable soul will quarrel with him for not excelling, 
for yielding to the weakness of average human nature, 
oe 2 on — it, “‘ a constitutional 
inclination to let sleeping dogs lie? ” Nevertheless, as 
Mr. Jenkins illustrates forcibly, these quite excusable 
faults, left to work freely, bring about inexcusable re- 
sults—hope turned to bitterness, and bitterness turning 
to accumulated resentment and thirst for vengeance. 
_ oe 2 right tears to follow for himself the 
s which the bright impressionable and energetic 
Dilloo f driven down to sullen despairing death, on the 
eve of which a well-meaning missionary seeks to persuade 
him that, although Christianity has not made his path in 
this world pleasant, it may improve his prospects in the 
next :—‘‘* No!’” cried the dying coolie loudly, almost 


fiercely. ‘No! no! Jesu Kriss Massa Drummond’s: 


God—Massa Marston’s God—all Inglees God. No God 


‘for coolie!’ And turning away his face from the 
Christian, the coolie breathed out his soul into the 


bosom of the unknown God.”’ 


Having thus far confined our observations only to the 


utilitarian and political character of ‘ Lutchmee and 
Dilloo,’ we would say one word, in conclusion, as to its 
literary merits. In our humble estimation, it is work of 
a much higher order than Mr. Jenkins’s previous pro- 
ductions, in place of the lightning of satire, we have 
the broad sunshine of genuine humour; the false 
atmosphere of caricature does not here disturb the 
effect of the writer’s pathetic power, which also is made 
far more impressive through being exercised under due 
restraint. Such side episodes as the repentance of Susan 
Sankey, and the Major’s hunt for an orphan, are perfect 
little gems in their way. On the other hand, the 
description of the Chinaman’s, ‘‘Chin-a-foo’s,’’ gambling 
den, and of the last fight between Dilloo and Hunoo- 
mawn, prove the writer capable, when he puts forth his 
strength, of artistic greatness. We have, however, one 
quarrel with Mr. Jeakins—a serious one. Is it ont of 
sheer carelessness that he has spoiled the pure and 
gentle child-woman, Lutchmee—the ideal Hindoo wife, 
who came to us at first almost with the naive charm of a 
second Sita—by those very ugly episodes between her 
and Craig, the overseer? Disagreeable as these scenes 
were, they prepared us for a justification of them by 
some tragic necessity. Lutchmee and Craig, gazing 
across the great gulf fixed between them, were suddenly 
to awaken and find each other side by side. But no; 
Lutchmee, by Ler jealousy of Craig, is merely spoiled as 
the ideal wife of Dilloo; and Craig, by his acceptance of 
the simple Hindoo woman’s caresses, and by his dreams 
about her, is rendered unworthy of the fresh warm love 
of charming Isabella Marston. Why has Mr. Jenkins 
gone out of his way thus to mar and disfiguare what had 
passed out of his hand “ very good ? ”’ 


PASTORALS OF FRANCE. 


Pastorals of France. By Frederick Wedmore. London: Richard 
Bentley and Son. 1877. 

Speaking generally, we have had almost enough of 
novels and stories laid in quiet French country towns 
and villages ; but of French pastorals like Mr. Wedmore’s 
we have certainly not had enough, and could not very 
well have too much. They are essentially fresh, simple, 
and filled with a delicate artistic perception of the feeling 
and beauty of France that contrasts strikingly with the 
stony insularity which is so often the characteristic of 
the conventional novel, whose scene, laid in some French 
watering-place, might as well be laid in Heligoland or 
the Balkans for any local colour it possesses, and owns 
about as much inherent truth of description as is to be 
found in Dr. Johnson’s tale of the Esquimaux lovers, 
The great charm of these pastorals lies in their sympathy 
with their subject; every line serves to show how 
thoroughly the author is at home with his theme, and 
the real pleasure with which he has elaborated it. The 
“ Pastorals”’ are three short stories—‘ A Lost Love at 
Pornic,’ ‘Yvonne of Croisic,’ ‘The Four Bells of 
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Chartres,’—having in common pathos, simplicity, and 
power, and grace in description. The first tells of the 
arrival 
at Pornic down by the sea, 
Just where the sea and the Loire unite, 

of an elderly rich gentleman, Mr. Rutterby, who has 
come to pay a visit to his friend M. de y. Mr. 
Rutterby is an art amateur, a t lover of pictures ; 
he is a lonely man, whose love lain for twenty-two 
years buried in a woman’s grave. M. de Malmy hasa 
daughter, Ondelette, scarcely more than a child when 
Mr. Rutterby last saw her, but now a beautifal woman. 
The result is little doubtful. The keen sense of beauty 
possessed by the lover of art is at once impressed by the 
girl—by the comely picture of “her sun-browned 
cheeks, her large brown sa very soft, overshadowed 
with shining hair, the colour of deep gold,” and with 
the admiration comes awakened love, strong and sad, 
for the connoisseur is thirty-five years older than the 
girl who is of the type that Rousard loved. The reader 

iliar with the devices of romance at once, however, 
foresees that this will prove no difficulty, that the yours 
girl will retain the love of the elder man, as he so 
often seen them do—in novels; but for once he will be 
wrong, quite wrong. The lonely man who loves pic- 
tures is a gentleman, and could not consent to the 
sacrifice of a young life for his sake, and, as he bids her 
good-by, the story breaks off abruptly—complete in 
incompleteness. The next tale is not less pathetic, not 
less poetic. A young girl of Croisic, Yvonne, is loved 
by a fisher lad from Piriac, Rohan, but Yvonne cannot 
leave Croisic, for her mother dies, and her father must 
not be left alone, while Rohan cannot leave Piriac, 
where his old mother lived; both are chained to 
their soil, and so they say farewell. This is all; 
but told as Mr. Wedmore tells it, it is worth more 
than if it teemed with all the incidents of com- 
mercial three volumes. The last tale is, perhaps, the 
saddest. An old curé who has lived for years 
a lonely is all at once made happy by the com- 
panionship of a niece who has been educated in a con- 
vent, and leaves it to come and stay with him. 
is the delight of this cewré of seventy-four years old in 
her beauty—though she is not exactly beautiful—and 
her youth and her sweet ways; but the quiet and the 
loneliness and the company of M. Devallet are not quite 
enough for Clementine, and she marries a youn 
Parisian, who falls somewhat in love with her, an 
marries her for that and for her money, and loses his 
love and her money, and she comes back to Le Coudry, 
to the curé, and dies, and the old man’s loneliness is 
complete. The title of this tale is taken from the four 
bells of the cathedral of Chartres :— 

They are christened bells, all of them—Anne, Elizabeth, Fulbert, 
and Piat—and each has his own service. Ata funeral of the very 
poor, one thin sound rings out ; it is the humble Piat, two franes 
the charge for him. Fulbert will cost you three; Elizabeth six, for 
burial or marriage. Anne is the greatest, and you may ring her 
alone or in concert with one or two of the others, or ring al ‘ 
Ringers and fees are elaborately organised, and rank, consideration, 
eminence in Chartres, hang somewhat on the bells you ask for, for 
marriage or burial. 

They are all rang for Clementine’s marriage, and when 
she is dying she asks, in her delirium, “‘ Not the great 
bell ? only Fulbert, which is next to the paupers,” and 
the sad old curé listening, knows that she is thinking of 
Chartres, and must be buried there. All these stories 
are intensely melancholy, but the feeling of sorrow is 
never strained or forced, and their sentiment is real, 
unaffected, and sincere. There is nothing in the litera- 
ture of the day in England to which they can be fitly 
compared ; the nearest approach to a resemblance is to 
be found in some of the writings of M. Alphonse Daudet, 
whose shorter stories surpass for sweetness and delicate 
pathos anything of their kind in contemporary Parisian 
letters. The mirable descriptive power which gives 
Mr. Wedmore so deservedly high a position among art- 
critics stands him in good stead here, and is made good 
use of. The subtle appreciation of form and colour by 
which he is able to present the beauties of a picture to 
his readers so that they may almost see it with him 


when he is treating of schools of art or of the exhibi- 
tions of the day, is no less accurate and artistic when he 
is writing of the actual scenery of France, and the glow 
and colour of a Breton sea-coast town or the C i 
is given as faithfully and as unobtrusively as when Mr. 
Wedmore is writing of Turner or Corot, Most 
admirable of all, perhaps, is the description of quiet 
Croisic and its people, which we shall choose as an 
example :— | 


It was a lonely country, leading nowhere. Croisic itselfis the last 
town or village of the long, narrow land-strip which has the Atlantic 
to the west and south, to the north a huge gulf, like an inland 
lake, dividing it from the mainland of Brittany. And Croisic turns 
its back on the farm, and its back on the outer sea. Nearer to 
inland France, from Croisic, is Bourg de Batz, set on a sand hill, 
over its square salt marshes, intersected with streams from the sea. 
Nearer again to inland France is Le Pouligneur, a bathing-place, 
with a little white bay, facing the sun and the south. But these 
seemed far from Yvonne's home, beyond which, as was said before, 
the roads led nowhere, or rather, becoming mere rough lanes with 
waggon tracks between the fields, lost. themselves at last on the wide 
belt of coast—here brown or green with its short grass, here gre 
and stony in its barrenness—that formed the top Fe gaan olidf 
wall, beneath where lapped blue in summer, or th in 
late autumn and desolate winter, the ceaseless waves of the Atlantic. 

And that lonely country made lonely lives for those who dwelt in 


it. It bred in them a certain self-reliance and quietude 
hardly found in the inhabitants of cities or of garden- 
la restful, fearless quietude, as of those accustomed to 


be much alone with ful farm-work, and the beasts, and the 
wide field-crops, and the wider sky. 

The farm-life and the lonely country had their own effect in 
moulding the few dwellers near that peninsula’s point; and the 
influence was a constant one—greater, perhaps, just because con- 
stant, than that of tke cwré who preached on Sunday morning at 
Croisic Church. But, after all, both influences were somewhat to 
the same end, of patisnce, quietude, sobriety ; and to remind the 
farm-folk—Yvonne among them—of some life stranger than theirs, 
higher than theirs, since, filled with sorrow and sacrifice, thera 
stood, where the two roads met from the coast, the dark, worm- 
eaten cross, with its uplifted figure—the only sign to them, in all 
that country-side, of an existence other than their own, of quiet 
hand-labour and quiet rest. 

So the bare, rough, homely farm, at'this world’s end just beyond 
Croisic town was no forci d for human feelings ; and human 
life might grow and there, one would think, in its own 
natural way, the common love of parent and child coming slowly, 
but firmly, half un ised, because in each case purely indi- 
vidual and genuine, that other love—the love of man for 
woman, girl for boy—coming sweet, and new, and strong, and un- 
checked alike in its birth and its fulness, and from first to last never 
measured with curious care, to see if it fitted the fanciful loves in 
story-books and plays. ss 
It is with genuine pleasure that we welcome Mr. Wed- 
more’s “ Pastorals.’’ Many qualities, each in themselves 
admirable, are combined in them, and are so woven 
together that no one is more prominent than another, 
all going to the formation of a most ing whole. 
The manner in which Mr. Wedmore has use of 
the artistic device, so skilfully used in France, of so 
breaking off a story, so leaving it unfinished, that the 
unsaid tells almost as much as the said, in itself deserves 
high praise. There are, however, one or two blemishes 
in the book. Thus it is scarcely a! that Mr. Rutterby 
would, in speaking to Ondelette of a braudt etching, 
add that it cost him less ce There is an 
agreeable flippancy in saying of Clementine in 
dress that ‘‘she might have been a London ce or 

ose,” @ 


a Parisian actress with some character to 
gratuitously unpleasant suggestion. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF DUST. 
Incidents in the Biography of Dust. By H. P. Malet, London: 
Triibner and Co. 

Our first impulse on reading the preliminary pages 
of this book ae quietly to shut it up again and 
lay it ad acta. When we read such words as, “‘ We 
Dusts require a proof of the reason, a result of the 
meaning, and a continuance of the end,” and that, 
“there was once a solitary Dust, with no one to think 
of him, no one for him to think of,” we felt inclined to 
call for a duster and dust these strange cobwebs of 
the brain away, to make room for other and less 
fanciful matter. This inclination grew still stronger 
when the “Dnsts”’ exclaim :—‘ The Bible, on which. 
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few, tells us that the Creator occupied two 
His time in ring the elements to make 
land.” We thought that this was but.a prelude to 
isquisition by those tedious intellects who i. to 
explain divine manifestation by natural means, and show 
how su ral causes produce natural effects. But, 
ppening by chance to see something about the 
Tyndall. Bastian controversy on spontaneous generation, 
we read on, to see what the dusts would say to this, and 
found the result summed up in the following words:— 
“Nothing, however, which exists in either kingdom, 
and that has the capability of reproducing, is eee 
the law. In all the counted and uncounted combi 
tions of air, water, and of dust, each of them indi- 
vidually and collectively, in all their multiplications and 
additions, aids in forming the harmonious whole.” And 
in:—‘“ Each organic structure is composed of us 
assisted by air and water.” This certainly seems 
e hit upon the weak nae in gino 1 and 
ers’ ition to the t 0 neous gene- 
ration. "PP allinger and Deyetada, stimulated by Dr. 
Bastian’s discovery, that infusions subjected to 212° Fahr. 
produced life, found that similar germs survived a tem- 
of 300° Fahr., whilst Professor Tyndall proved 
that no life was spontaneously generated in mixtures 
when deprived of air. Now this opposition of MM. 
Dallinger, Drysdale, and Tyndall to the theory of spon- 
taneous generation has always struck us as resting upon 
a singularly weak basis. Their argument amounts to 
this : “ Destroy all the conditions necessary for the pro- 
duction and sustenance of life, and life will not be able 
to appear or exist.” Of course not. But they might 
just as well say that man cannot live without air or 
heat, or after ing been boiled or roasted at a tem- 
perature of 300 degrees! But though this argument 
may be dismissed as quite beside the question of spon- 
taneous generation, it does not follow that Dr. Bastian 
is right in his theory. All that can be said is that Pro- 
fessor I’s experiment in no possible way refates 
it, and that there may be other ways of accounting for 
the origin of life beyond Dr. Bastian’s theory. Mr. 
Malet considers he has discovered a solution, and natu- 
rally believes in it as the only correct one. Unfortunately 
he reduces everything to the action of the Creator. 
That argument, of course, cuts away the ground 
from the feet of the scientific inquirer, as soon as 
the supporter of such theories traces life all through 
its stages withont a fault in the link to the 
being and essence of the Creator. Theology does 
this for us; but science has not yet succeeded either in 
confirming or disproving what th teaches. Scien- 
tific theories follow out the development of life through 
successive stages, and the transformation of anorganic 
into organic matter also through certain, in some cases, 
successive stages, but ultimately they arrive, as yet, at 
some point which baffles further research. None of 
these theorists have yet been able to reduce the highest 
development of matter to its simplest element—the one 
simple element which was preceded by the chaos whence 
the Creator called it forth according to theology, or 
whence, according to science, it originated by means yet 
unknown. Let usexplain by help of a chemical simile. 
We find a certain substance called chlorate of potash. 
Inquiring into the genesis of this product, we find it 
composed of certain substances which, under certain 
conditions, lost their original identity in forming the 
compound in question. We find that one of these 
substances, in the stage preceding that which we are 
a into, was potash and another chloric acid. 
But, before that, the potash was originally formed 
by the combination of potassium and oxygen, and the 
chloric acid by the combination of chlorine and oxygen. 
Beyond that we cannot go. We can neither prove 
scientifically that chlorine, oxygen, and potassium may be 
still further resolved, as the chlorate of potash was, into 
further components, nor can we trace them, theologicall y> 
to the hand of the Creator. In the same manner Mr. Malet 
is brought to bay. He reduces all things organic and 
anorgauic to three compounds—air, water, dust—and to 
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their constituent elements mineral and gaseous. These 
he places in the hands of the Creator, and then follows 
out and interprets the laws settled by the Creator for 
their development, from the lowest to the highest stage. 
So far, however, science has not the presumption to 
pretend to go. Science stops short at the simple ele. 
ments, and finds she has quite enough to do without 
trenching upon the limitless domain of theology and 
philosophy. But to this point, or from it, science can 
accompany Mr. Malet, and may possibly learn much 
fromhim. His theory, Sees 1s based on the 
words of Scripture :—* Let the waters be into 
one place, and let the dry land .’ He holds that 
theearth wasoriginally covered water, thecurrents of 
which, set in motion by the heat of the sun, eroded its 
bed to different degrees ing to the nature of the 
bottom, and deposited the ed matter in various 
places, the water thus displaced sinking down to the 
spot where ee eee ete ao 
is quite com ensible, e, an bable ; an 
Mr. Malet sBdact Macenels, Take these ae coliaieh a0 
enter. Dry land having thus , dust was born. 
That is to say, dry land having produced from mud 
which was produced by the submarine erosion of the earth, 
dust was prodaced by the erosion of dry land through 
various agencies and became the sport of the winds, even 
as mud was the sport of the currents of water whose 
erosion produced it. So far the links are perfect. 
ear Mr. Malet ascribes the growth of all mee 
forms anorganic matter to the of deposits 
dry dust or wet dust, i.e. mud, epndinice the dines of 
mountains originating in the expulsion or injection of 
molten masses, and denies the igneous origin of 
basalt, basing his denial on the fact that basalt con- 
tains certain foreign matters which could not have 
remained in it had the original rock, or matter of which 
basalt is formed, ever been fused. Amongst such foreign 
matters he mentions olivine, osteolite, agp x phos- 
phoric acid, &c., all of them substances which would 
evaporate or resolve into ashes at the fusing point of 
basalt. This, as Mr. Malet says, is primd facie evi- 
dence that basalt was never fused. That is quite 
true; but still the evidence, strong as it is, is not 
conclusive. As little as we know by what process, 
and under what conditions, the human body obtains 
its supply of phosphorus, as little do we know whether 
the basaltic olivine, osteolite, &c., are not compounds 
of other elements, and require the degree of heat 
necessary to fuse basalt as a preliminary stage to 
their subsequent formation. It is impossible to say 
whether what are regarded as simple elements may not 
have been further reduced by such a degree of heat as 
that requisite to fuse t, and which — a 
still greater degree of heat to consume the fuel neces- 
sary to produce the first degree, and so on. Re- 
garding the common flagstone, Mr. Malet shows 
how the silicious matter, floating like a scum upon 
the waves, is deposited on the sand that forms the 
flagstone, and, through its separating tendency as an 
equally dispersed foreign substance, defines the splitting 
line in some of our flagstones. Similarly, he explains 
the cleavage of slate. In short, to the modification by 
pressure and heat, to the transport by wind and water 
of dust dry and dust wet, he attributes the present for- 
mation of the earth, and all that therein is. But the 
origin of the bed of the ocean, which supplied the 
material for the ocean to erode, and the origin of the 
ocean which eroded its bed, and the origin of the wind 
that dispersed the eroded bed, he leaves in the hands of 
theology. He shows us some very interesting transmi- 
grations of matter, but denies its transformation. In 
fact he pulls down one house to build another out of the 
old material, and when we inquire where the materials 
of the old house came from, he refers us to the architect. 
But the architect is silent ; and his clerks tell us that 
we Dusts, in the pride of our conglomeration of vitiferous 
molecules, must be eroded into our constituent atoms 
before we can fathom the secret. 
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MINOR NOTICES. 


The Child of the Cavern. By Jules Verne. Translated 
by W. G. H. Ki n. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The 
worst of Jules Verne’s writings is that after a little 
while they seem to become exceedingly similar. It is 
impossible for anyone, even when endowed with the 
surprising fecundity of imagination which has made 
Jules Verne so justly popular, to keep on for ever 
spinning out strange and marvellous tales, without, at 
some time or another, repeating himself or running dry. 
And the busy mind which created so much fantastic 
science, and invented so many marvellous ay eo oirmage 
to the re earn e centre of 
the earth, and now all round ‘it, these vo being 
accompli in the teeth of ihevenent naboaetiet dial 
culties and dangers—seems for the presént to have 
somewhat exhausted its power of attraction. This last 
story is distinctly disappointing. The curious ideas, the 
surprising adventures, are still there, but they are not 
so curious nor so surprising as of old; and for an author 
whose popularity is essentially based on the curious 
and the surprising, it is necessary that the marvels 
he makes must increase in intensity, not stand still, 
much less diminish. The taste for the wonderful 
and the unreal grows like a taste for opium or 
hasheesh, and the trifling dose that satisfied the be- 
ginner will not stimulate the jaded or accustomed 
palate of the more experienced drug-taker. So it is 
with Jules Verne’s stories. The marvels that at first 

i his readers, the impossible made to seem 
possible which is the characteristic of the literature he 
has created, must be steadily kept up, or they will 
begin to pall from want of variety. We are willing to 
admit the difficulty of improving upon some of M. Jules 
Verne’s adventures; he at once with so high a 
standard of impossibility that it is doubtful whether it 
could be increased ; but if so, he cannot always expect 
to be interesting. He has chosen Scotland as the home 
of his story, and a great coal mine as the scene ; and 
in this coal mime a great many events take place, which, 
to a sober-minded person, unacquainted with the freaks 
of Jules Verne’s fancy, would appear in the highest 
degree improbable. i 
as an example, that, the coal mine extending under 
Loch Katrine, and the surface of the mine being too 
thin to support the weight of waters, the lake breaks 
through, and disappears altogether from the face of the 
earth and from the map of Scotland, all that remains of 
Sir Walter Scott’s favourite loch being a pond of a few 
acres at the further extremity. this it is 
scarcely necessary to add that Jules Verne’s new book 
is not at least wanting in audacity of invention. The 
habitual readers of Jules Verne can, with the aid of 
this tale, render themselves exceedingly disagreeable as 
well as awe-inspiring to nervous friends and relatives 
by the immense fund of information as to the probable 
disappearance of coal which they may acquire from its 
pages. 


A Sheaf of Verse. By Henry G. Hewlett. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—These poems are distinctly good. Their 
author is not in the least likely to do any great work, 
nor will his name occupy any high place in modern 
poetry, but he has both grace and skill, and it is a real 
pleasure to find among the floods of very feeble verse 
that each day pours upon the world, a little volume like 
this where the song is sweet and clear, which is without 
so many of the affectations or imitations or other vices 
of contemporary minor poetry, and is within its own 
limits genuinely poetic. Most of the poems, to judge 
by the dates attached to them, were written some years 
ago, which perhaps explains the absence in them of so 
many of the di taints and traits of the verses 
of to-day ; it also serves to show that the author has 
done all he can do. This the author seems to have seen ; 
and it is well that he has done so, for it is infinitely re- 


freshing, in the waste of worthless verse, to come upon | began 


one little volume where all is worth reading; it is a 
more worthy work to have accomplished than to have 
filled volumes with spun-out nothingness. The ballad 





of Zutphen fight reads with a strong and vigorous 
swing, none the less commendable emis its inspira- 
tion may be owing to Macaulay and Aytoun— 

The years were and-twenty 


Of the cursed Philip of Spain. 


Even the familiar story of the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney does not seem oppressively familiar in. these 
verses. “ Alva’s Ride,” too, has merit, and “The Tower 
ene has much of the trne ballad ring about it, 
u sonnets are especially pleasing. The series 
“An English Year’’ presents a connexion of very 
graceful and pleasing pictures, of which “ October.” 
may be taken as an example :— 
Edges of st dawn and murky ni 
Tress u haebly on hi - hile it a 
Ww. 
dod Seve os b Sokeie epee rt 
What tho’ his noontide wear the yellow light 
Of sunset, hinting of the doom that lowers, 
Blue steppes of air; now, languid with dolight, 
e ; mow, 
Reclines in violet haze; flings silver rime 
To the gossamer, bead-coral to the thorns, 
And showers on tree and fern his ruddy gold. 
But as pards couch until the herded horns 
Slant valewards, Winter lets him pass his prime, 
Then springs and hales him to the caves of eold. 
“ April,” too, is exceedingly pretty :— 
As a fair girl whom many lovers woo, 
saci RnR SA, 
ne us Ww. 
Clothes for each happy ear with eter new, 
The Spring makes answer, and our hearts rejoice. 
To one her blushing beauty dawns in view 
With the first almond’s bud. I’ the swallow’s poise 
One sees her, or the mole’s up-stirring feet ; 
Some find their neg in her mantle, flung 
To fringe the elm overspread the wheat ; 
Some wait to hear the cuckoo’s plain-song sung, 
a till one rare throat bewails the tongue 
y whose lost sweetness it has grown so sweet. 
“From Naples to Paestum ” gives a bright account 
journey made in that deli 1 region, ° i 
ion of the warm beauty of ee i 
poem very attractive. “The Banquet of = 
clever, ha pathetic, certainly not too sa 
upon that Neo-Paganism which invites to su 
different Hellas to that which Landor knew of 
he invited companionship to choral songs and maidens 
crowned with flowersin Athens. There are many other 
ms in this book deserving of praise and of quotation, 
we space—a few, too, deserving of blame; but taken 
altogether, this ‘Sheaf of Verse’ is a very pleasant addition 
to the poetic harvest that passes under the sickle. 


Two Men of Sandy Bar. A Drama. By Bret Harte. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Bret sw * eat did not p 
a success when it was acted in New eleaadbie 
from the way in which it reads we can scarcely wonder 
at its failure. Its plot is exceedingly complicated, 

of the action is impeded by unnecessary and 

Sonfasing ineidewh,-while,-on a:svile; tins ging ts malther 
original nor attractive to those familiar with Bret 

coin an Meeaces thea) ahaa the 
is of a nature in i , for 
production of this play seems to show that Bret Harte’s 
peculiar genius has come to an end, that here theauthor 
of ‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp’ has found his j 
end, his but, the very sea-mark of his utmost sail. 
The vein which Bret had struck u when he 
brought out the first of his Californian stori 
not only very fresh and powerful, but_at the same time 
very rich in promise. It aon ae or the 
discoverer was not equal is task, originality 
soon “ ’d out,” to use a familiar mining expression 
out West. It seemed probable, when other stories 
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names, retained their identity. This threatened exhaus- 
tion of creative power was confirmed by ‘ Gabriel Con- 
roy,’ and if any further proof were needed that Bret 
Harte’s talent as a writer on Western American life had 
come to an end, the Two Men of Sandy Bar would be 
sufficient, In this drama, Bret has contrived to 
combine, and to destroy in the combination, no less 
than three of his most charming short stories. Up to 
the present time Bret Harte has ved, as it were, 
the identity of each different story; they seem to form 
separate c gore in a great Californian romance, but in 
his play he hashes up and alters with a reckless dis- 
for his previous works, in a manner that 
establishes his incapacity for creating any novel situa- 
tions. Two Men of Sandy Bar is a farrago made up from 
‘The Idyl of Red Gulch’ and ‘ Mr. Thompson’s Prodigal,’ 
with considerable ee of ‘Gabriel Conroy’; while 
the pathetic story of ‘ The Outcasts of Poker Flat ’ is de- 
stroyed by the introduction of John Oakhurst as the 
hero of the play, who, after assuming, in @ manner 
little like that gallant gambler, a name not his own, 
respectably marries a rich Mexican’s daughter. Bret 
Harte has a strong partiality for the gambler-hero, but, 
when he kills one off he should invent another, as he 
did before, when, after the death of John Oakhurst, he 
created Mr. Jack Hamlin, whom he since killed also in 
‘Gabriel Conroy.’ All this of itself, however, would not 
make the play a bad one; but bad the play certainly is. 
It is a failure, as the novel was a failure, because the 
material—or, rather, Bret Harte’s treatment of his 
material—will not bear expansion beyond the limits of 
a few . The best character in the play is Colonel 
Starbottle, whom we have met so often before, but who 
is still amusing, and is an improved development. Save 
for him, the Two Men of Sandy Bar is a complete 
mistake. 7 


Fenelon's Spiritual Letters. To Women. (Riving- 
tons.)—This is an exceedingly well-got-up edition 
admirably translated of Fenelon’s celebrated ‘ Spiritual 
Letters.’ The translation is by the author of the valu- 
able lives of Fenelon and Bossuet, and forms a very suit- 
able companion to the previous work. Of the letters 
themselves, there is no need to speak. The judgment 
to be formed of them depends so much on the point of 
view from which they are ppeseee ; but anyone will be 
ready to admit the beauty of their thoughts, the grace 
of their tone, and the nobility of their sentiments. 


MUSIC. 


o-— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The manifesto which announces the programme of 
Mr. Mapleson’s autumn season is a curious document in 
more than one respect. With a candour worthy of all 
praise, the manager acknowledges the extreme back- 
wardness in granting a hearing to new and important 
works which unfavourably distinguishes London from 
all other musical centres. The reasons for this 
anomalous state of things are indicated with equal ex- 
plicitness. The first oak foremost is the apathy of the 
‘* stars,”” who rely for their success on one or two vocal 
tours de force, and therefore are unwilling to study now 
and difficult music without the certainty of a corre- 
oe increase of fame and gain. In such a case, 

unsophisticated reader will think the duty naturally 
devolves upon the manager to supply the want of 
artistic interest in his singers. But Mr. Mapleson 
cleverly parries this suggestion. He not unjustly alludes 
to the sluggish intellectual functions of fashionable 
audiences, who flock to the theatre, not with a view 
to receiving new impressions, but in order to while 
away @ ious after-dinner hour. That for such a 
Pp the familiar melodies of IZ Trovatore and Norma 
are better at than the complicated harmonies of 
modern French and German composers, it is impossible 


todeny. This state of things Mr. Mapleson proposes to 
change radically for the present season. Instead of the 


world-famed names of Nilsson, Faure, and Trebelli, he 
intends to rely upon the less confirmed and therefore 
more pliable gifts of younger artists. The public to 
which he appeals is, moreover, of a less ntious 
order than the ordinary habitués, as is sufficiently indi- 
cated by earlier hours, lower prices, and the partial re- 
moval of the rigorous exactions as regards the -dress 
of ladies and the cut of gentlemen’s coats. In connexion 
with these democratic reforms, we would like to seea 
serious determination on the manager’s to break — 
with the established routine of our operatic institutions. 
but of this there is unfortunately no sign. In the wa 

of novelties nothing of much importance is proeitesl, 
and, with the exception of a single Italian opera, and 
the revival of one of Verdi’s most dismal works, known 
as La Forza del Destino, the répertoire comprises only 
the most familiar works of the ordinary kind. Not even 
the revival of some of the great classical masterpieces, 
such as Cherubini’s Médée or Beethoven’s Fidelio, seems 
attempted, and it must be admitted that in this respect 
the lamented death of Mlle. Tietjens is a valid excuse 
for some hesitation. At the same time, Mr. Mapleson 
ought to be aware that the more intelligent middle 


mand stronger artistic food than he 

pared. | 

Of the opening nights of the season little is to be 
said. The Trovatore, Lucia di Lammermoor (in lien 
of Il Barbiere di Siviglia, as originally announced), 
and Un Ballo in Maschera were the operas performed 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday respectively. 
In the last-mentioned work, a new tenor, Signor 
Runcio, made a successful début. He is decided! 
a valuable acquisition to the lyrical stage, although 
the lower notes of his voice are not as yet fully developed. 
But his acting is intelligent, and his enunciation of the 
words unusually distinct for an Italian singer. We were 
glad to see that Mile. Salla, who appeared on the first 
and third nights, has fully recov her beautiful voice. 
It will be remembered that the career of this gifted 
young singer was interrupted by illness last season. In 
the meantime she seems to have become accustomed to 
the eccentricities of our climate, and her success during 
Mr. Mapleson’s provincial tour has fully borne out our 
hopeful prognostications for her fature. Her acting also 
has become more self-possessed and artistic, without 
losing any of its original verve. In consequence of 
Mile. Rodani’s sudden indisposition the ever-ready 
Mlle. Bauermeister had to take the part of Oscar the 
page, in Un Ballo, which, in spite of some nervousness, 
ully accounted for under the circumstances, she per- 
formed with grace and intelligence. 


class public, to which he avowedly appeals, will de- 
apparently 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


soteaitartets . 

We have received the following letter from Mr. George 
C. Warr, Tutor to the Indian Civil Service Department, 
King’s College :— 


“ You have justly directed public attention to a serious 
flaw in the new regulations for the Indian Civil Service ex- 
amination. Whereas, till now, that examination has included 
the language, history, and literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and of France, Germany, and Italy, henceforth no 
knowledge of history or literature will be required in con- 
nexion with any of these subjects, except what the study of 
the languages may incidentally involve. What can justify 
such a blow at liberal education? The object is, doubtless, to 
bring the examination within the compass of the ordinary 
school curriculum, and thereby dispense, if possible, with 
special instruction. But the Public School authorities have 
never asked for—nay, they will, I trust, resent and condemn— 
this unworthy concession. On the contrary, ancient and 
modern history and foreign literature are carefully studied in 
many schools—especially in those ‘modern’ departments 
which the Indian examination has largely contributed to create. 
In order to facilitate these studies, series of excellent text- 
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books are being issued every year by schoolmasters for the use 
of schools, And the movement is encouraged at the Universities 
by the introduction of questions in history and literary essays 
into the examination for ‘ entrance’ scholarships. It is too 
late tu require sixth-form scholars to close their histories, and 
pore incessantly over grammar, lexicon, and gradus. 

“Is it seriously proposed, by the Chancellor of Oxford and 
the Secretary of State for India, to enforce ignorance of all 
history except English on the administrators of our great 
foreign dependency? If we insist on keeping India in the 
custody of English officials, we need not hinder them from 
enlarging the range of their ideas and sympathies, and temper- 
ing their prejudices by comprehensive historical study. 

“It cannot be replied that these subjects may be deferred till 
the ‘further’ course which is in store for the selected can- 
didates, We have no evidence that this is intended or even 
possible, considering the special character of the subsequent 
examination. But, in any case, this prospect is only offered to 
the successful few, and there can be no valid reason for divore- 
ing the study of language and history, contrary to the best 
precedents of our own and foreign schools, 

“The reduction of the age from twenty-one to nineteen is open 
to grave objections. It will probably swell the multitude of 
competitors, while they will be obliged to embark on the 
course of preparation at the age of sixteen or seventeen, before 
it is possible to judge rationally of their fitness. Surely it is 
injurious to bring the competitive struggle for livelihood into 
the life of young schoolboys. Again, whatever may be the 
intention of the India Office, vast numbers of boys will be 
withdrawn from school for private tuition in London. Now to 
youths of nineteen and twenty, such work at high pressure is no 
detriment ; for candidates for the Indian career it is a very 
good preparation, and survival ander such conditions is an 
excellent test of fitness. But for mere boys, nothing can be 
worse, whether they be workers or idlers. In the former case 
they must suffer in mind, body, and character; in the latter 
case they will behave as may be expected from schoolboys let 
loose for a perpetual holiday in London. 

‘‘A simple compromise was submitted by Mr. W. Baptiste 
Scoones to the Indian Council, in February last, and he has 
now permitted me to make it public. 

“Mr. Scoones accepts as postulates that the selected candi- 
dates shall continue their studies at the Universities, and that 
they shall proceed to India before the age of 22} at latest. He 
proposes to reduce the maximum age, not to nineteen, but to 
twenty. At the same time he would ask the Universities to 
accept the examination already passed as equivalent to one 
year’s residence, and admit the probationers to a degree at the 
end of two years, dating from the end of their first University 
term. This might well be conceded, considering the academic 
character of the first examination. It is admitted that two 
years’ reading would be sufficient for the special ‘ Indian’ 
tripos. 

“ This suggestion appears to meet the objections which I have 
raised. There would be no necessity for special distinction and 
close study a the age of eighteen.” 





The Paris correspondent of the Times telegraphed the follow- 
ing interesting information from his post on Wednesday morn- 
ing :— 

One fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is lessened by another's anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 
One desperate grief cures with another's languish. 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 


Lord Rosebery, in introducing Lord Hartington to his 
audience in Edinburgh, is reported to have said that his 
lordship was “a man who, like all honest men, would rather 
hear bis praises sung behind his back than before his face.” 
If this had been said in Dublin, there might have been less 
cause for surprise. 


The coming event of the banquet on the 9th seems to have 
cast its shadow over the Times office this week. In tho re« 
porting columns, Lord Hartington’s speech on Tuesday was 
said to have been delivered at Edinburgh, but in a leading 





article on the subject it was spoken of as his Glasgow speech. 
This haughty indifference to Scottish geography on the part 
of the leading journal is enough to create a demand for Home 
Rule. 


Is this not a new reading of certain famous lines which Mr. 
Chamberlain quoted, if not misquoted, at Rochdale on Wednes- 
day ? 

. Let laws and learning, arts and commerce, die ; 

But God preserve our old nobility. 


We should think Lord John Manners would be very glad to 
let these lines die, though they are more secure of immortality 
than any lines written in this century. 


For many generations the name of Lally Tollendal, borne 
by the unfortunate who died the other day in a coal cellar in 
Soho, has been a famous one. There was first the Irish 
refugee. Then there was the man of Indian history, “ that 
hapless Lally” whom Carlyle describes, “his wild dark soul 
looking through his wild dark face ; trailed on the ignominious 
death-hurdle; the voice of his despair choked by a wooden 
gag! The wild fire-soul that has known only peril and toil ; 
and, for threescore years, has buffeted against Fate’s obstruc- 
tion and men’s perfidy, like genius and courage amid pol- 
troonry, dishonesty, and commonplace; faithfully enduring and 
endeavouring,—O Parlement of Paris, dost thou reward it 
with a gibbet and a gag.” We have in Carlylese another picture 
on July 15, 1789, of the young Lally Tollendal, “ pious son of 
the ill-fated murdered Lally ; on whose head, in consequence, 
a civic crown (of oak or parsley) is forced.” 


The son of Thomas Francis Meagher, the Irish rebel of ’48, 
has made his appearance in the United States as an actor, and 
apparently with some success. Meagher of the Sword, as he 
was called, is little remembered by the present generation, but 
Mr. Lecky, author of the ‘ History of European Morals,’ speaks 
of him asa “very brilliant orator, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
@ young man whose eloquence was beyond comparison superior 
to that of any other rising speaker in the country, and who, 
had he been placed in circumstances favourable to the develop- 
ment of his talent, might perhaps have at length taken his 
place among the great orators of Ireland.” It was Thomas 
Francis Meagher who led the Irish Brigade three times up the 
heights of Fredericksburg, in the American Civil War, until 
there was no longer an Irish Brigade to lead. After surviving 
many perils in the field, he lost his life by making a false step 
one dark night over the side of a Missouri steamer. 

Next to the earliest portraits of Goethe—when, in Wieland’s 
words, he was “the beautiful sorcerer, with glances divine, 
most potent to kill and to charm ,”—the last likeness made of 
him, at the age of seventy-eight, awakens the greatest interest. 
Stieler painted it ; and it is preserved in the New Pinakothek 
of Munich. Photographic copies have now been taken of this 
portrait by Governmental permission. The result is rego 
a great success, as regards plastic effect, clearness, depth, and 
faithful rendering of the gradation of colour-tones. A con- 
tribution to the recollections concerning Friederike Brion, 
the pastor’s daughter, of Sesenheim, in Alsace, to whom 
Goethe felt a romantic attraction, when a student at 
Strassburg, has just been furnished by a Protestant curate, 
M. Schneider, who lives at Nieder-Réden, in Lower 
Alsace, where Friederike was born. The curate, recently 
appointed, at once set to work to find out the documents con- 
nected with the Brion family in the parish archives. His 
labours met with little reward, as, during the storms of the 
French Revolution, one of his predecessors, who had to fly for 
safety, destroyed and burnt these papers. An album has, 
however, turned up through the diligence of the active curate, 
in which a few words are contained, written by Friederike 
Brion in a mixed phonetic and independent orthography, apt 
to force out a smile from the most enthusiastically 
admirer of ladies’ orthography. We are not quite sure that 
these scrappy publications are calculated to promote the end 
which they profess to serve. We need not always be reminded 
of the particulars of the substratum from woleh a charming 
flower has grown. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor has been talked of for the post of 
American Minister at Berlin. If this nomination should be 
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decided upon, and accepted, it could scarcely fail to prove 
satisfactory, for Mr. Bayard Taylor is not only a distinguished 
German scholar, who holds a deservedly high place in 
American literature, but he is a man well acquainted with 
the world, and fitted by his knowledge and culture to hold a 
distinguished position in society. If the United States were 
more often represented by such men as James Russell Lowell 
and Bayard Taylor it would be better for all countries con- 
cerned. 


Ie it not possible that the coincidences between Mr. Mus- 
kerry’s one-act comedy and Mr. Gilbert's Engaged may be 
explained by the circumstance that both dramatists have been 
borrowing materials from the same source? We seem to have 
met the name of MacGillicuddy in fiction before. 


It is said that in very short time the stimulant known as 
“ Pitury,” and used as a stimulant, more particularly by the 
aborigines in Central Australia, will be introduced into this 
. The botanical name for the “ pitury” plant is the 
Duboisia Hopwoodit; and it seems that the natives of Central 
Australia chew the leaves of the plant just as Peruvians and 
Chilians masticate those of the coca, in order to invigorate them 
during their journeys through the desert. It is also used as a 
stimulant in the event of warfare. 


The Director of the Turkish Theatre Sultanie, at Constanti- 
nople, contemplates opening the autumn season, with his 
company, at Pesth. Probably one of the pieces will be A# 
Baba and the Forty Bashi-Bazouks. 


An Anglo-French Company, with a capital of 8,500,000 
francs, has bought a large tract of ground near Paris, between 
Colombes, Courbevoie, and Bezons, where they intend building 
a town for 10,000 inhabitants. A similar enterprise was under- 
taken some ten years ago by Alphonse Pallu, who built the 


' town of Visinet, between Paris and St. Germain, and made it 


a great success. 


There is at least: one good thing to be said for our present 
ambassador at Constantinople. So far from having forgotten his 
old taste for research in Assyria, he has, it is affirmed, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for the British {Museum some curious 
antiquities from the vicinity of Lake Van. As is well known, 
the people of this kingdom are understood to have aided as 
allies in the overthrow of the ancient Nineveh. 


“Spiteful as a cat” is a phrase which the nature of the 
animal has been held to justify, and “jealous as a cat” will 
probably be the newest contribution to our idiomatic phrases 
due to the characteristics of the feline tribe. A certain cat, 
who was brought up with two babies, and spoiled as much as 
they were, insists upon partaking of every dish her master has 
set before him. If he takes pickles, she insists on pickles 
also ; a taste for sugar is as strongly developed in her as in her 
two biped companions, and stealing a lump out of the basin is 
a3 much an enjoyment to her as cream is to the rest of her 
kind. Olives she highly appreciates, and cod liver oil is a 
delicacy she “ miaous” for most strenuously. But all these 
fancies were quite put in the shade the other day, when her 
master, having burnt the tip of his finger, called for some 
scraped potato whilst he was having his tea. The soothing 
succulent was duly applied, and set aside on a plate. Puss, 
seeing something on a plate during tea-time, naturally jumped 
to the conclusion that it must be something good to eat, and 
consequently ate up the whole. She did not seem to relish it 
much, but doubtless thought it required an educated taste, as 
in the case of olives, and bravely persevered to the bitter end, 
when she asked for some milk to take the taste away. 


Dr. Brandes, whose labours on the field of criticism, and of 
the History of Literature, has attracted much attention outside 
his native country, have felt compelled, in consequence of a 
petty but systematic persecution, to leave Copenhagen. He his 
gone to settle in Germany, where his inclinations to free- 
thought find a congenial circle in the learned and literary 
world, and among the reading public at large. Before he 
left the Danish capital, several eminent men there sent 
him an address of thanks for his meritorious activity as 
a writer. But the most widely circulating journal,. the 


_ Berlinzske Tidende, would not print this expression of 





gratitude; and another paper of high-standing, F% 
bitterly attacked one of those who signed the address, It 
is all the more to be noted that Bjérnstierne Bjérneon, 
the eminent Norwegian poet and drantatist, has sent an in- 
dignant protest to a Berlin journal against such spiteful ill- 
treatment of one of the most. distinguished Scandinavian 
authors, Bjérnstierne Bjérnson, though in politics an ad- 
vanced Liberal, is in religion a very strict orthodox believer , 
as he himself takes care to remark. For all that, he avows 
that “in our North the most hateful anathematising rancour 
and inquisitorial spirit of intolerance is to be found among 
those who pre-eminently call themselves ‘ Christians,’” 
Whilst expressing public regret that “he (Bjérnson) had, by 
one-sided judgment, himself contributed to embitter the one- 
sidedness of Dr. Brandes,” the Norwegian poet deplores that 
so many champions of thought have, at different times, been . 
practically forced to exile themselves from Scandinavian 
ground. “Others,” he adds, “equally gifted and distin- 
guished, still live among us, but shyly maintain their inte l- 
lectual reserve. Inwardly they are so identified with the 
thoughts and the life of foreign nations that they may be 
regarded as virtually absent from us.” 
Mr. Browning’s preface to his ‘ Agamemnon,’ with its treat- 
ment of the spelling of Greek names, represents only one side 


of a very great difficulty. The worthy writer who turned 
Autonius Pius into Anthony Pie, was foolish enough in his 
result, but his example has to be followed at times, and the 
question is, where to draw the line? This difficulty is specially 
obvious in the spelling of foreign names, most of which we 
Anglicise in the most determined way, as Vienna, Florence, 


&e. Would Mr. Browning insist upon Wien, Firenze, and 


other like pedantries, and demand exact adherence to peculiar 
forms of Polish or Hungarian spelling, wholly incomprehen- 
sible to the average English mind? The Greeks of our day 
felt the difficulty when they insisted on his changing his name 
from William to George, because there seemed hardly any way 
of rendering the name William into decent Hellenic. 


Marshal MacMahun is said to have been much struck with 


the truth of a bon mot by Louis XVIIL, who would have done 
well really to have carried out what he said he did. He told 
one of his courtiers one day that he was in the habit of asking 
his ministers whether they had a majority. When answered 
in the affirmative, he would say, “ Very well, then; you don’t 
want me, and I can go.” If the reply was in the negative, 
he would observe, “ Very well; then I don’t want you, and 
you can go!” 


A motion is to be brought forward in the Prussian Parlia- 


ment proposing the abolition of the Dramatic Censorship as 
exercised by the police touching political reflections. The police 
order in question dates from 1851—thus after the promulgation 
of the Constitution—and is held to be illegal. In 1848, the 
interference of the police in the matter of dramatic censure 


was considerable. Thus, the celebrated Nestroy, when playing 
in Lumpaci Vagabundus, once pretended to find a lively speci- 
men of the entomological world in his tatters, and exclaimed, 
“ There’s one of those Black Capuchins,” alluding to the manner 
in which the country was overrun by monks. For this “ gag” 
he was sentenced to a day’s imprisonment. At his next ap- 
pearance he went through the same pantomime, paused a 
moment, and then said in a tragic tone amidst breathless silence, 
“ There’s another like the day before yesterday ! ” 


Henry de Tourville’s appeal comes on for hearing on the 16th 
inst. before President von Schmerling. Dr. Liszt is for the 
prosecution, Dr. Markbreiter for the defence. 


“Aus Rahel’s Herzensleben ” is the title of a number of 
letters and diary-entries which Ludmilla Assing, the gifted — 
writer, and niece of Varnhagen von Ense, has just published 
as a contribution to our knowledge of Rahel’s early attach- 
ments. By editing Varnhagen’s extensive diaries, and the — 
correspondence between Alexander von Humboldt and him, 
Ludmilla Assing has done a paramount service to the Liberal — 


cause, and supplied future historians with the most valuable ° 2 


materials concerning the inner causes of the rise and develop- 


‘ment of public opinion and of important events in Germany. 


The courage with which she has continued editing the papers 
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entrusted to her, from a feeling of private and public duty, 
in spite of the interested obloquy thrown upon her, 
merits great praise as a striking proof of a lady's forti- 
tude against a sea of literary troubles. The present volume, to 
which an interesting portrait of Rahel, the wife of Varnhagen, 
is added, is mainly composed of letters exchanged between her 
and Count Karl von Finckenstein, Georg Wilhelm Bokelmann, 
Don Raphael d’Urquijo, Regina Frohberg, and Alexander von 
der Marwitz. There will always be differences of opinion as to 
the desirability of storing up, or getting possession of, love- 
letters, with a view to their posthumous publication. But in 
the cese before us, as the editor shows in the preface, it was 
Rahel’s own desire that this should be done. With her naive 
and yet carefully provident eccentricity, she had handed over 
the treasure:of her early passionate attachments to her own 
husband. It is in consequence of his bequest that his 
niece has given now to the world at large an insight 
into the amorous hdpes and the pathetic outbreaks of 
despair that once moved Rahel’s heart. The superior 
calm and coolness with which we are accustomed to judge 
the affairs of others, will probably enable most readers to 
peruse this volume with a very critical eye. At the same 
time, when we find that Varnhagen, at the age of fifty-eight, 
could write the highly-wrought encomium, which ends with 
the curiously exaggerated words—“ Rather will a Goethe, a 
Spinoza, a Platon once more appear, than a Rahel !” —we feel 
that there must have been a strange charm in the highly sensi- 
tive and intellectual being which was the object of such im- 
moderate worship. Her lose will, therefore, 
prove an attraction to all those who are fond of fathoming 
mysteries of the soul and the heart. 


The older literature of Germany is at present the subject of 
much careful research. Nothing escapes the inquiring glances 
of those occupied with such literary excavation. One of the 
last booklets just brought again to light, and republished, bears 
the title of ‘Jus Potandi, oder Zech-Recht.’ It was originally 
published in 1616. Its author had assumed the Latin name of 
“ Blasius Multibibus,” which speaks for itself; and doubly so, 
in its mock-Latinity, to those conversant with German. He 
also called himself—with a pride utterly regardless of the Sir 
Wilfrid Laweon of the future—“ Utriusque V. (vini) et C. 
(cerevisiae) candidatus.” From olden times, Germany has 
been rich in gay drinking songs, as well as in broad epic 
descriptions of heavy bouts of bibulousness. Of the latter 
kind are the famous “ Wein-Schwelg” and the “ Wiener 
Meerfahrt,” which, with all their apparent ponderousness, 
abound in strong comic touches. The lighter glees are to be 
found in Rosenbliit, the Nuremberg minstrel of the fifteenth 
century, who composed a number of frolicsome “ Wein- 
Griisse” and “ Wein-Segen.” The prose-work, ‘Jus Potandi,’ 
before mentioned, is, in unison with the character of the early 
part of the seventeenth century, a mixture of pedantry and 
archness, with a strong infusion of boorish talk. The causes 


of drinking, the proper place and time for it, the desirable 


liquids, and so forth, are expounded with comic gravity; the 
argument being frequently supported from aucient Roman law. 
Even as the medieval minne-singers and the later master- 
singers, who never even alluded to beer, so also the author of 
this treatise still gives the preference to wine. 


A new translation of the ‘ Elder Edda’ has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Norstedt and Sons, of Stockholm, Sweden, 
translated by August Godecke. This is the second transla- 
tion in Swedish; five translations exist in Danish, but Germany 
heads the list of the Teutonic countries with ten translations, 
of which Simrock’s is the best, while Eogland at present 
boasts only two. Mr. Eirikr Magmisson, however, is said to 
be engaged upon a new English translation. A good English 
version is certainly much wanted, for neither Cottle’s nor 
Thorpe’s is worth much. 


The Leipziger Tagblatt publishes the following pseudo-regu- 
lations as issued by the police of that city. Let our country- 
women mark and ponder it :— 

1. All wearing a long train or otber habiliments which 

on the ground and raise dust on the side-walks or promenades 
ar A ee ee 
marks 


2. The persons wearing such dresses and causing inconvenience 
to others on the public road, &., are to be immediately taken 
to the police office. In the absence of a policeman, anybody is 
authorised to arrest them, and to conduct them to the said office. 


3. Every week the official r, the Leipziger dblatt, will pub- 
lish the names of the pre gt “hs 


Ellenér relates that the Primate of Hungary recently opened 
a school for girls which he had built at his own cost in 
Komorn, and thus fulfilled a pressed desire of the 
Komorners. The way in which he was induced to undertake 
the expense is sufficiently curious. The last deputation ge 
waited on him in regard to the matter was a 
ladies introduced by Abbot Julius Messlényi. After wane 
to the fair pleaders, the Primate expressed his readiness to 
build the school if the Komorners would supply the chief 
requisites. “Oh,certainly” replied the vivacious Abbot. “ Your 
Eminence doubtless means by the ‘chief requisites,’ the children, 
and these I can fully guarantee in the name of these most 
gracious ladies!”” The Primate smiled, acknowledged that 
he was caught, built the school, and all parties were highly 
satisfied within the year, 

A very important discovery has just been made by Dr. De 
Villiers, of Marylebone Road. This gentleman is preparing for 
publication, by engraving and photography, a fac-simile edition 
of the Bible of Gutenberg, in two folio volumes, and in the 
course of his researches he has discovered the signature of the 
illustrious proto-typographic on the back of a letter of indul- 
gence, dated 1454. An exact fac-simile is being prepared, and 
it will shortly be issued by Messrs, Kerby and Endean, of 190, 
Oxford Street, with a pamphlet tracing its history, and giving 
many interesting particulars concerning the origin of printing. 


Mr. George Meredith's thoughtful and brilliant novel, ‘The 
Ordeal of Richard Feveril,’ is about to be published in a cheap 
edition by Mesars. C. Kegan Paul and Co. The literature of 
our day has very few works of fiction so full of humour, 
thought, and profound poetic insight as this story. There 
could hardly be a better proof of the healthiness of popular 
taste than the demand for a cheap edition of it. 


A new volume of Mr. E. C. Stedman’s will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Oagood and Co., in Boston, Massachusetts. 
It is certainly to be regretted that Mr. Stedman’s poems are 
not more widely known on this side of the Atlantic, for they 
number amongst them some of the best productions of con- 
temporary American literature. 


A satire of the Menippian form is being much read in secret | 


by the French, It is titled: ‘Satyre Ménippée de Ja Vertu 
du Catholicon de Rome et de la Sainte Ligue du Sacré- 
Coeur. Jouxte la copie qui circule dans Paris dés le 16 Mai. 
En vente & l’Enseigne de Yordre moral. MDCOCLXXVIL. 
Achevé d’imprimer le jour de la St. Remi en !’an dernier de 
Yordre moral, Par Marteau pour Jacques Bonhomme et ses 
amis 4 Ignaciopolis.’ It is a description of the present state 
of affairs in France, the chief characters being easily recognised 
under the names of Duc de la Bouillie, Comte d’Imbroglio, 
Garde des Sots; Duc de Larochepenaud-Besace-y-a ; Captaine 
Cassacrac; and Chevelier de Foutrou, &c. 


‘ Robinson Crusoe” has been translated in Persian. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Douce Lass. By the Author of “A Garden of Women,” &c. a? 
(Crown 8vo.) Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Arnold, Henrietta and Charlotte.—Village Lyrics. (Crown 8vo, pp. “1009 
Provost and Co, 

Bright, Rev. J. F., M.A.—A History of England, Period. Medisval Monarchy, 
449-1485. (Crown 8vo.) Rivingtons. 4+. 6d, 

Bright, Rev. J. ae eae Period II. rere 
1485-1688. (Crown 8vo.) Rivingtons. 5s. 

Browne, Phillis.— Field Friends and Forest Foes. (Small 4to, pp. 192.) Cassell 
and Co. 

Campbell, Rov. 1, M.A. Fhe Ciritian 160m qiieus Siaygqe ary Sean 
and Co. 68. 

eae an ee (Crown 8y0, pp. 181.) Provcat. 
and Co. 


ihe heck hea Wh ee ae es (Crown 8Svo, pp. 
325.) Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. 
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Five Years’ Penal Servitude. (Crown 8vo, pp. 385.) R. Bentley and Son. 

Forbes, Urquhart A —Trnstee and Post Office Savings Banks. (Post 8vo, pp. 
263.) Hardwicke and Bogue. 

Gibson, Louisa —A Second Byok on the Theory of Music. (Crown 8vo, pp. 76.) 
Weekes and Co. 2s. 

Gibson, Louisa.—A Third Book on the Theory of Music, (Crown 8vo, pp. 79.) 
Weekes and Co. 2s. 

Tone: @ Poem in four parts. (Small 8vo, pp. 152.) C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Jeaffreson, John Cordy.—A Young Squire of the Seventeenth Century. In 

2 vols. (Crown 8vo, pp. 329, 338.) Hurst and Blackett. 21s. 
Series, —The Years that are Told. By Rose Porter. (Small 8vo.) Ward, 
Lock, and Co. Is. 

Morley, Susan. --Margaret Chetwynd. In3 Vols. (Crown8vo.) ©. Kegan Paul 
and Co, 31s. 6d. 

Nicoll, Robert..—Poems and Lyrics. New Edition. (Square crown 8vo, pp. 204.) 
Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 

Recollections of Samuel Breck. Edited by H. E. Scudder, (Crown 8vo, pp. 
318.) Sampson Low and Co. 10s, 6d. 

Roberts, Thomas Nicolls.— Parliamentary Buff Book, 1877. (Small 8vo, pp. 487.) 
T.R. Nicholls. 7s. 6d. 

Rutherford, John.—The Secret History of the Fenian Conspiracy. In 2 vols. 
(Demy 8vo, pp. 315, 315.) C. Kegan Paul and Co, 

Sidgwick, Henry, M.A.—The Methods of Ethics, (Demy 8vo, pp. 469.) Mac- 
millan and Co, 14s. 

Simpson, Richard, B A.—The School of Shakspere. In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo, pp. 
359, 492.) Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

Stock, John, LL.D.--A Revised Translation and Tupical Arrangement of the 
Book of Proverbs. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 63.) E. Stock. 1s. 6d, 

Tennyson’s Works. Vol. VI. (Crown 8vo, pp. 367.) C. Kegan Paul and Co. 7s. 

The Rhine from its Source to the Sea. (Royal 4to, pp. 373.) Bickers and Son. 


§ 


52s. 6d. 

Thomas, Annie.—A Laggard in Love. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Chapman and 
Hall. 8s. 64. 

‘Vincent’s Dictionary of Biography. (Large demy 8vo, pp. 641.) E. Moxon, 

Vivisection. An Essay. By M.A., Cambridge. (Demy 8vo, pp. 60.) W. Ridg- 
Way. Ils. 

‘Warner, Charles Dudley.—In the Levant. Fifth Edition. (Crown 8vo, pp. 390.) 
Sampson Low and Co. 

Wedmore, Frederic.—Pastorals of France. (Square crown 8vo, pp. 242.) 

" ‘RR, Bentley end Son. 








‘The Evitok cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 








THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 3,640, NOVEMBER 3, 1577. 


Notes and Comments. 

The Evidence of Mr. Archibald Forbes. 
Parliamentary Debate at Berlin. 

The Tragedy of Blantyre. 


The Shakers in the New Forest. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly, by William Black.—Chapter XLIV. 


Judicial Amenities 


: 
; 


New Books and New Editions, 


Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 








‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
Every Evening at 8, AMY ROBSART. Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terris, 
EB. F. . , A. Glover, Lingham, Douglas, F. Moreland, Brooke, G. Weston, 
Lilford, Morris, H. Vaughan, Mesdames Willes, Harriet Coveney, E. Stuart, 
Preceded by SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. To 
Prices from 6d. to £5 5s. Doors open 

at 6.30. Commence at 7. Box Office open from Ten till Five daily, 


Doe's GREAT WORKS,—The BRAZEN SERPENT, 

CHRIST LEAVING THE PRZETORIUM, and CHRIST ENTERING 
JERUSALEM, each 33 by 22 feet, with Dream of Pilate’s Wife, Christian 
Martyrs, Battle of Ascalon.—At the DORE GALLERY, 36 New Bond Street. 
DAILY’ Ten to Six. One Shilling. 








Dining m and Library 

Offices. Rent, Five Guineas per week for Six Months. 

an oe Day & Soy, House Agents an Decorators, 197 Western 
’ . 


NAL COMPLETION OF THE UNDERGROUND 
INNER CIRCLE RAILWAY SYSTEM. | 


ISSUE of £1,200,000 SHARE CAPITAL, in 120,000 SHARES of £10 each, of the 
METROPOLITAN INNER CIRCLE COMPLETION RAILWAY, , 


Which will connect the Metropolitan Railway at Aldgate vith the Metropolitan 
District Raiiway at the Mansion House Station, thus uniting the two Railways 


in a complete circle. 
In view of the great importance of the undertaking to the Metropolis gene- 
rally, the following CASH SUBVENTIONS are by Act of Parliament secured 
totheCompany: , 





By the Metropolitan Board of Works eeeeee eee er eeeeeee £370,000 
By the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London.. 130,000 
TOON os.db  cbidebove ch ¥ecdew £500,000 


Guaranteed Minimum Toll«, £61,240 fz Annum, secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment, which, with the other Sources of Revenue, yield a clear minimum 
Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Dividend on the Share Ca: now for Subscription, 
with probable increase to Five-and-a-Half per Cent. soon after the opening of 
the , and farther advancing as the Traffic is developed. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, the LORD MAYOR, Chairman. 


Alderman Sir CHARLES WHETHAM, Chairman of the London and Blackwall 
Railway Company, of the National Provident Institution, and one of the 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 


Alderman Sir F. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Member of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and one of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 


W. M. BULLIVANT, Esq. (Messrs, BULLIVANT & Co.), Millwall, and 72 Mark 
e. 
JAMES GOODSON, Esq., Director of the Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 


y 
E. F. D. WALSH, Esq., Clarges Street, Piccadilly. 
J. oe Esq., Chairman of the Metropolitan District a 


way e 
G. W. CURRIE, Esq., Vice-Chairman of the Metropolitan | Metropolitan 


District Railway ae 
The Right Honourable Viscount GORT, Director of the Railway 
Metropolitan District Railway Company. Company. 








COMPANY are now prepared to receive applications for £1,200,000, being the 
Bhare Capital proposed to be raised, in 120,000 Shares of £10 each, payable as 
‘ £1 0 0 per Share, payable on Application. 
oe ee * gn armas 
2 on 

200 *» » ‘on Ist April, 1878, 

110 0 i. iy on ist June, 1878. 

110 0 ‘ 9 on Ist December, 1878, 

100 Fe 9 on Ist February, 1879. 

£10 0 0 
Full and Forms of Ap with of London the 

Link feocioet, seek meiana oe Bankers, fun Saasouae Pena 
BaNK OF ENGLAND, 112 Street, E.C., and its Branches, or Messrs. 


ARTHUR HIGGINSON, Secretary. 





HE CANCER HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, 
and 167 PIUCADILLY, W. Free. (Founded 1851.) 


this Institution devoted. first of attack 

one long course been fearful -for of a 
towards a death of the greatness of the 

be before you—could you be its severity, so as to see it in 

its true proportions and natural one endued with the feelings of 
bumanity could spectacle ; they would think all they possessed a 
trifling sacrifice if, at such a price, they could such 3; and yet 
they know exist as surely as if were spread their 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be most thankfully received for this Hospi which 
— Dist soigatiad te he most gunarons, x4 meetacluee of the eos eieeae 
Hon. . Treasurer—Geo. >, HERTSLET, . St. James’s Palace, 5.W. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts & Dey 


Strand, W.C. 
Onut-Patients’ Establishment and Office—167 a to Bond 
Street), Ww. H. . , Secretary. 


ToNDon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
‘ounded 1 . 
PaTron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. hig = 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 





4 various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. | 


O VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL 

Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, 
India, China, Japan, and Australia, The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from Southam the 
Suez Ganal, every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from with 
the Overland Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street,8.W. 








Now ready, Fourth Edition, ts’ 2s. 6d, 
N the VALUE of PHOSPHORUS as a REMEDY for 
LOSS of NERVE-POWER, BREAK-DOWN from OVERWORK, NBU- 
RALGIA, MELANCHOLIA, EPILEPSY, and other Manifestations of Nervous 
Exhaustion ; with General Directions for and Diet, By E, A. Kinsey, 
M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., late Physician to the City Dispensary. 


H. K. LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, London. 
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BAxy*® OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 184 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal em in South Australia. 
Bills negotiated and collected. Money received on depos.t at agreed rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, B.0. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Eereet and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Somestnalgn {San WM. LOVELL. 








A COloaNtS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS ; 

May be provided against by a Policy of the 

RAJLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 

£1,120,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Raflway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, 
ndon 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








BIRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
: Southampton Buildings, 5 hie alee 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or le on demand. 


Current Accounts opened with persons 
on the minimum monthly balances, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued 


Sabrodesed, ba Interest allowed 
° — made for keeping Accounts. 


Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On Mon- 
days the Bank is open until’9 
A Baitshick, ith hil baila sn ceatiaaaion, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 





42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by eeere | FAY MAR sa ovecng 1, 5, 10, or 20 Years, 


£1 OOO 2 ities, with liberal allowances it Injured, for a > Fos 


of £5 covering the Whole Life, Annual, 12s. 
and other periods in proportion. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
By Uniform Annual Premi irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 
. Participation in Profits without Liability, = 
RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY. 


Prospectuses, &c., Free. W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director, 





M®, TENNANT Grotoaist, 149 Strand, London, W.C., 

gives INSTRUCTION in, MINERALOGY and GHOLOGY, ‘and 
elementary ceeebene of Minerals, 

Works of Ansted, rene bepie Geikie, Lyell, Jukes, Jukes, soe, Phillipe a play pease cen oa on 


Sebtinaicmeeanetete Cabinet, with Three Trays eesecese 
$00 Goosieeee aon oe ee, ee er 
400 Specimens, larger, ” in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers 
More extensive Collections, either to illustrate sine ot Ong, 2 
those 
2 a eerie ee —* 
pleasure to the traveller in all parts of 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
° per post, One of 
BENNETTS LADY'S GOLD WATCHES, 
with less action, air- 
Perfect for time, beat 08 eae aa lage tight, 
65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chainsat Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS IXTO 
STONE'S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“‘Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, ReT: 
All Sizes can be seen at 
“13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY. et 


Mok. a. ez. << On B! 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and Eee a ngnee ape medi 
most uni of 
_ Sate foams hia eohe Teeehee sheeee ee er netenet natenal 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most t and delicate ona ect] nless of self- 
, extraction of loose teeth or seams Se aman ook 
scientific discoveries and improvemen 





Ik being obviated ; articulation is earens Seatnes. 
In the administration of nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. eon nenene a 
entirely new process, ——- 
TESTIMONIAL. 
—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten- 
tion deplayed dathdisonstruction of i Artifical Teeth, which renders 
mastication and articulation excellent. 


fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of srieion 
at liberty to use my name. on vale youare 
“By Sypetalaletl 8 300 -Dentist to the Queen. 
“ G. H, Jones, Esq.” 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdow, free.of expense to oo mediate 

e emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require 

of mourning orders, They take with them dresses and m 

besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all met 
in plain figures, and at the same pric: as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehonse, in t Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


inant tg 
THR LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, . 
REGENT STREET, W. LMA w 


KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. - 
UNIVERSALLY 
Re BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
and most wholesome. .. 





Wholesale : 20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
AsoteeEn 00 CURE of Inflammation of the Throat, Coughs, 








connote Fee Ae. matamaner of am Gaaareiaent he 
arial pave ait ol ob Oa They taste . and 
2s. 9d. per box. = Ate 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of ; fs £ 
LEA & ee SAUCE 
Which are calculated to ° 
Public, & PERRINS ha 
sdoptet « NW, LABEL, bearing shee a 
signature, thus 
es paves ton 


Wate will to pee ee 


Sold Wholesale bi ad wisons "which non i #; OROSSE & BLAOK- 
WEEL, Lon London ; and Export Ollimen 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL,— PRIZE MEDAL, | 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA.— 
“« 4 most delicious and valuable article.” 

“The Caracas Cocos of such choice quality."—Food, Water, and Air, edited 


g 





RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
acca amie dteaa ae tanned ae ae elit, 
wen aN ST ime the superfluous 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Lees and Condi- 


e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole ica 
manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and fa 

eS a camel beg to ae come a pais 
Bavendigh te Bans wt nen — ¢ Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 

HARVEY'S 8: SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers ofthis 
prepared by B. LAZENBY ! & SON bear olan, ued so mony yen, ened 
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HSLLOWAY's ge .— Health’s se eed al catinot 
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it, so oe the circulation supports the va uate tt 
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HEAL & SON’S- 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 





HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77,& 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
THROUGHOUT. CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 


FURNISH YOUR 





LADIES’ — a “The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


SALMON, ODY, & CO., VICKERS’ 
BELTS, Aevestads cbibdaits Wine 


ELASTIC | geLF-apsusTING TRUSS, | —-2-NPIDACTIC _ 
STOCKINGS, | Tonisisie uajsty Witiam rv. and to Her Msiety's| Ts the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 


ee 202 STRAND, LONDON. SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
OER AS N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. Sold by Chemists, in bottles, 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
MEASURE. _| Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. and 11s. 


_ Depét:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA , LOWER THAMES STREET. 


For over 80 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for GRATHFUL—COMFORTING. 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and EP P g’ a 
and as a Safe and Gentle Aperient ar aed Constitutions, Ladies, ee es 
< Children, and Infants. C O C O A 
DINNEFORD & CO,, JAMES EPPS » CO, 
172 NEW BOND STREBT, 5 Lemmons a and of all Chemists throughout HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
TTT a ee a OD Ee Ne 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S ‘HIGHLAND 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. WHISKY. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” _ The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 3s. per bottle. UNRIVALLED for TODDY. 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 


1 uildings, » EL.; 
wat Gresham B gs, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire, 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYREHETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, 


eee cafe antidote in FEVERS, ERUPTIVE Sees, SEA or 
HEADACHE, having peculiar and ve merits. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


os BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
CAUTION.—Worthless Salines being placed before the public with the mere - JOHNSTON'S (THE OLD HOUSE). 
Saeeeeeeee of he reine sar lads, watch: Gnnct conten any of the health- 
eens thet the AMES ond TRADE “MARK ons BUNS CORN FLOUR 
WRAPPER envelopes each botile, and on which de. 


pendence can be placed. SUPERIOR.” ” 
NOTE ADDRESS—113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, “Garret tee la Is THE BEST. 
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SPOONS AanpD FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER El ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 

Is A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 
‘FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 

MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY - USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


WEDDING OR. ‘OTHER are 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 


a aT-VR AMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 
ERT, ures a 30s. per Dozen. 


oan pee Spr Doe came 
nt FORKS, tn 12 50s. to 130s, 

ae to 120s. the Dozen, on 
aaperseite pons ieee 
SETS of PLATED SPOON 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 7538..t0 120s, 
TEA and COFFEE SBPS, 70s. to. 300s, 
BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 

PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 


Bead and 


Fancy Patterns, 






& 4. & 4. & s. a. 

TS FE. FI cinrcnoencepvesnapsnttansecs 118 24 210 0 
TIES Ge. ncows uhonenens cites cdensce 110 112 115 0 
IS. FOU on nian mscemiiene onakes to 118 24 210 0 
TS TEES Gy cc ccisscscceowsnstevccesvh 110 112 115 6 
12 Tea OB 2k cave te veces hkase reves ‘0 18 7 110 0 
2 Salt GOs. 05:06 n4ceda secees ip tenaien 0 8 0 4 040 
DIRE GA. 55 cic bce octcec va codgttedes 01 0 2 020 
6 Egg BGs cccccyevescassvecncecssbes 0 12 0 11 012 0 
3 GOR - Oy 4. bh.00 pecave  bacidbesdices 07 09 010 6 
BP BENG. iv cis civerecctcivevévedse 013 0 15 016 6 
1 Figh Kathe vwccervics<actevtmes vetees 013 016 016 6 
3 PGE Oe hs sn dcdadvcessinccosanes 0 3 0 5 0 5 0 
9 Baad Bale sce oi cesdicsessadpetege 07 0 & 090 
3B Be Ba wind 00s nk Va sete biden sees de 0 4 0 4 05 0 
5 TE. 0s ncn cntnuhviheensen ts 0 3 03 040 
319 6 





Ore GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 
and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 

silvered equal to new. —Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


[VORY TABLE KNIVES, aot quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balan 
Ist size.  \entinie 3rd size. 
5 DO cciacasccus £0 160 £100 £120 
1 PairofCarvers .. 0 4 6 0 5 6 06 06 
Mesers. SLACK have been celebrated fifty eee 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of dou 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 

is the most eeor.omical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 39s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 60s. 

’ Tmproved Coal-Boxés. 4s. 6d. to 30s, 

Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45a. to 95s, 


ra. 
— Maché ditto, 30s. ‘to 95s. 
per Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


Cop 
GGACK'S KITCHEN = of CULINARY REQUI- 


First Prize Set ........++s000 £3 0 0 
Medium Set...... -ssesesseees 811 0 
Large Set......-.seeeccovcees 2419 0 


LAOK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . GRATIS, 

or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 

Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &e, No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONWGERS TO HEN MATESTY, 


386 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 
VW. &. NIXEY'S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 








© Polishing Stoves and? all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished ‘Steel 


Without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. aad 
or 


W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 12 Sdho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are severalimitations. 


NOW READY, 





In 3 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. 


JULIA INGRAND: 


A TALE OF CATHOLICISM IN PERU. 


Translated from the Spanish of DON MARTIN PALMA, 





Crown 8yo., pp. xiii,-261, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MONUMENTS OF 
UPPER EGYPT. 


A Translation of'the “ Rindesire de In Haute Beypte” of Avousts 
Marmtrz Bey. 


By ALPHONSE MARIETTE, 


*“ We can only it be so received as to 
PN mn le lem B orto jap es Spe yn oy | — 





Super-royal 8vo., 16 pp., sewed, price 1s, 


THE CONFERENCE OF 
: LIBRARIANS, 


A — a of the Meetings of the Conference of Librarians 
all Countries, held at the London Institution, 
October 2-5, 1877. 


London : TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate Hill, 








Now ready, No. IL. of 
YTTHE MIRROR OF LITERATURE. 
Thirty-two Twopence Weekly. 


J Deferred : Novelette and Artisans in America. 
“So. Linnaeus Banks, Author of Saauen ioe 


Manchu Men” oe th “The New Books and 
Manchester ” &c. Chapters Prodan" By Willies Gowyer 


Prisciati’s Head’ Little Scratched. Victor Hugo's Bistary of — B 
*s a a 
Island: a Romance in a 7 


At Tubbleton’s. By J. ee ay tifie tae gata eat = a 
DenGraden Pritchard. - 


Office Red Lot: House, Heed Lion Court; Wee) Steeet, London. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. (postage, 5d.), 


(HE PICTURE AMATEUR’S HANDBOOK AND 
DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS. 
Galleries and for Art- 


Being a Guide for Visitors to Public and Private Picture 
Students, including an Explanation <a the various M of 
Instructions for Cleaning, Re-lining, ond Restoring Oil Paintings, a a 
Terms, an Historical Sketch of the Principal Schcols of Painting, and 
tionary of Painters, giving the Copyists and Imitators of each Master. 

By PHILIPPE DARYL, B.A. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & OO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY bene producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Autotype and Saw Processes, employed 
by the Trust*es of the British Museum, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient M8S.. Paintings, Drawings, en@ 


&e., 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 
AUTOTYPE  otaliae the old methods of Photographie Printing 
which, ema aa Gotanty asa Pam dentee te 
fatal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE roe ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBO PLACE, 
Displays a splendid collection of cops of the Great Masters from the Art 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER a 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA RBYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES of the ART of Poynter, Warp, Copz, CAVE THomas, Forp 
Mapox-BrowN, SHIELDS, ROwBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. 
Beavis, LEHMANN, Morneau, Trayer, Goxzates, Hur, Setenac, 
&e., &c., dc. 
“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 
By the Chevalier Dusanezs. 
OTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent. 
aa odern ee eae , containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Arletocrcy, and the Notabilities 


- of the Time, very man y of whom honoured the Painter with en 


This Work is publishel in two sizes Plain, es at the following 
prices, iacluding a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico — 


17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title .....+.-+++.++ k OS 

35 in, by 15 in., dite 00 tena betes 6 ee ROO O80 3 3 

47 in, by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 
Catalogues on application. 


THE AUTOLETS FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE 
Works—EALING DENE, 
Genied ttlamieds, 8. Bixp. Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
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In a few days, crown 8yo,, cloth, 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE; 


From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the TIMES of the ANTONINES. 
With CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES & TEST-QUESTIONS, for the USE of STUDENTS preparing for EXAMINATIONS, 


BY CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, MA., 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & ~ Stationers’-Hall Court. 


Just published, post 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


GERMAN LETTERS 
ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


Written during an Educational Tour in 1876. 


BY DR. L. WIESE, 


Late Privy Councillor in the Ministry of Public Instruction in Prussia. 


Translated and Edited by LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


OPINIONS of the PRESS. 
The Saturday Review says :—* Among the Subios few ame who can criticise 


En is Dr. eS ee 
to say on our system hor education, who has ex schools 
with a care which bestow on ue cada be g been for 


tmhany years one wo of the educational authorities in Prussia, can com 
an whic he bas long administered.” = 
The School Guardian 


teresting to ed but we have paid Gapaah tochew thah bare 
isa hly work by a writer, well deserving of most 
erreful study by wee hove exjthing to with English schools, of whatever 
elas.” 

The School Board Chronicle says :—‘*‘ We know no English book on the con 
dition and tendencies of our and methods which can be 
rad with so much e We most earnestly recommend all educa- 


Scotsman oe — «Dr, Wiese is a man whose 
consideration. — iis ‘whale life has been devoted to the 


deserve the most careful 
= He has had rare opportunities of observation. We should do 


to listen to the words of such a monitor.” 
a Spectator says :—“ Theze letters, which show not only a deep and 
ieee a is eaka with the subject of education in general, but an acute 
the varied features of our educational in 


ed system in England in par- 
ticular, would under any circumstances be of great interest ; but at the t 


Oe Serre eee oe ae Sees Pee one eee of 
education, from elementary schools to the Universities, they will be read not 
only with interest, but, we hope, with advantage.” 


London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh : 
WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, AND COMPANY. 


ACEILEGS MAGAZINE. No. 217. 
NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 


1, M. THTERS : eg FROM LIFE, BY AN ENGLISH PENCIL. 
By Emity CRAWFORD. 


2. YOUNG MUSGRAVE, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Chaps. XXXII.-XXXV. 


3. THE DISCOVERIES AT OLYMPIA. By Gustav Himscurenp, late 
Director of the Excavations for the German Government. 


4. ME AND MY MATE: A WHITBY STORY. 

5. PANSLAVISTS AND THE SLAV COMMITTEE. 

6. MY PET CORN. 

7. MOHL’S “LIVRE DES ROIS.” By Professor E. H. Patmen. 

8. STYLE. By T. H. Wriont. 

9. AFRICAN EXPLORATION AND ITS RESULTS. By Sir RcrHEerrorp 
Acock, KE.0.B., &c. &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


OSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. By E. A. V. With Two 
Essays by Mazzint, “ Thonghts ” and “ The Duties of Man.” 





on Democracy 
Dedicated to Working Classes by P. A. TarLon, M.P. Second Edition, with |: 
cloth, price 5s. 


Two Portraits, crown 8vo., 

cs Sciaai aetrac saat em 
see oie Sedieden the essay gives an interesting account of 
cones diese aoe weseatet life; an appropriate tribute to an extra- 





C. KEGAN PAUL & OO. Gone to the Publishing meee 
Henny 8. Kixe & Co.), 1 Paternoster Square, London rr 


13 Great Martsorover Semis. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—_¢——_- 
A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, from the Sa naed ty ome Son Gaal of 


2 vols., crown 8vo., 21s, 
“Two volumes of very attractive matter.”—Atheneum, 


A MAN of OTHER DAYS: Recollections of 


the Marquis de Edited, from the French, by CHARLOTTE 
M. Yonesr, Author of “ Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


“M. Costa de long enough to see the last years of the 

Monarchy, the Revolution, and the early promise of General The 

ork reas esses cod Ws meng to omneny et Me 
: am 

Mme, Geoffrin’s salon, Marmontel, Rochefoucauld, Greuze, Diderot, and 


aa | 
| 
| 


The SEA of MOUNTAINS: an ACCOUNT of 


LORD DUFFERIN’S TOUR THROUGH BRITISH COLUMBIA in 
1876, By MonyNEvx St.Jonn. 2 vols., with Portrait of Lord Dafferin, 21s. 
‘‘ A pleasant narrative of Lord Dufferin’s journey.”—Academy. 


CHEAP EDITION of PH@BE, JUNIOR: a 
OLIPHANT. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. — 
The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer and 


FRANCES COLLINS, 3 vols. 4 


The SQUIRE’S COURTSHIP. By Mrs. 
MACKENZIE DantEt, Author of “ One Golden Summer,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Throughout this work the author 

taste, vivacity of fancy, gift of pathos, 


Court Journal. 
A JEWEL of a GIRL. oe the Author of 
“ Queenie,” “‘ My Love, she’s but a Lassie,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A really original novel ; the work is simply perfect.” — Messenger’. 
“ A powerful and interesting story.”—Court Journal, 


MAUD LESLIE. By Lady CHARLES THYNNE, 


Author of “ Off the Line,” &c. 
wigdes chats tas naRAnE Gah et dabei eaindt fail to please,” —Post. 


TWO TALES OF MARRIED LIFE.—HARD 


TO BEAR. By Gronotana M. Cnaix; and A TRUE MAN. By 
M. C. STrRirG. 38 vols. 


GLORY. By Mrs. G. Linvzvs Banxs, Author 


of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ An unusually attractive story.”—Graphic. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, with Tnstrations trom Origa 
Sketches, demy 8vo., cloth, 14s. & 


UPPER EGYPT: 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 
Of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations People of the 
Mile Valley, the Desert, andthe od Sen Coat, with Sketches ofthe Natora 
History and Geology. 


Translated from the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D. 
Formerly Egyptian Sanitary Physician at Koseir on the Red Sea. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and published 
EDWARD DALLOW, at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Mid Jlesex.—Satunpay, Noveniber 19. 1877. ™ ” 

















